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THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


Tus being the week of the Great Agricultural Show at Windsor, we 

present our readers with several Illustrations of the most notable and 

novel implements in the Exhibition. We commence the series with— 
AMERICAN REAPING MACHINE. 

This machine continues to excite considerable interest among agri- 
culturists and their machinists ; and it is seldom that two or three farmers, 
and often farm labourers, are not to be found examining the details of its 
construction, and speculating upon its success in effecting the desired 
object. 

Rude attempts at reaping machines were made 
by the Romans, and numerous ingenious contrivances 
have been introduced at various times since, both 
in Great Britain and on the Continent; but at 
the present time there is not one in ordinary use in 
England. The general fault of the machines hitherto 
constructed is that they will only cut the corn when it 
is in first-rate condition, the straw being erect, and the 
ground exceedingly even. 

Two methods have been adopted in the various at- 
tempts at reaping machines—the one to cut by a series of 
clippers or shears, and the other by a revolving plate. The 
latter plan was adopted by the late Mr. Smith, of Dean- 
ston, in 1811, and was improved and used until about as 
late as 1837, but has now entirely disappeared. The ma- 
chine that has been the most successful was the invention 
of the Rev. Patrick Bell, of Carniglie, Forfarshire, and a 
premium was awarded him by the Agricultural Society 
of Scotland in 1827. It cut a breadth of five feet, and 
did its work exceedingly well; but, from the defects be- 
fore alluded to, it has not come into general use. P 

As some trials are to be shortly made with the American © 
implement, it would be unwise to give any opinion now 
as to the merits of this machine; we shall, therefore, 
merely describe it, and shall hereafter discuss its opera- 
tion, when we have the results of the trials to guide us. 

The subject of the present Engraving is the invention 
of C. H. M‘Kormick, Esq., of Chicago, who has already 
received the gold medal of the American Institute for it. 

The principle of the cutting action is shown in the dia- 
gram, and consists of a cutting blade about an inch in 
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breadth, slightly toothed on the front edge, and extending the whole 
length of the breast of the machine, a quick reciprocating motion being 
given to this by a crank. The straw, as the machine moves round, 
passes into the space between the projecting fingers, and is sawn off by 
the action of the cutter. Directly over the cutting-blade is a light reel, 
with flat transverse blades of deal, set at a slight angle with the front 
of the machine, revolving as it moves round, and holding the straw 
firmly between the fingers and against the blade while being cut. This 
reel seems to us to be the most objectionable part of the machine, as it 
will be likely to knock out the grain from the ears as the transverse 
spars strike them on descending, though the blow is much lessened by 
their being placed spirally upon the reel. When the corn is cut, it falls 


upon the floor of the machine, and is removed to the land again by a 
man who sits on a saddle-shaped piece of the machine and is carried 
forward with it. 

The machine seems to have answered exceedingly well in America, to 
judge from the enormous number of them the makers are said to have 
sent out. 

We copy the following description of its extraordinary cutting powers 
from an American paper devoted to agricultural subjects, called the 
Cultivator :—‘* The machine cuts all the grain ; and if the raker is careful, 
none is scattered ; and if the binders carry a rake and ase it, none need 
be lost. Fields harvested by these machines have a beautiful appearance. 
The stubble is uniform in height, while no prostrate, scattering straws 


AMERICAN REAPING MACHINE. 
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RNSBY’S PORTABLE STEAM-ENGINE AND THRESHING MACIIINE.—(SEE NEXT PAGE: 
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CUTTING KNIFE OF AMERICAN REAPING MACHINE. 


speak of waste. If the binders have felt at all interested in doing 

work well, there is nothing to glean with the sickle, bagging-hook, 
or rake. Weeds, brush, pitchforks, rakes, if standing in the way, or even 
horses’ legs, are all cut smooth alike.” 


HORNSBY’S PORTABLE STEAM-ENGINE AND THRESHING 
MACHINE. 


It has become the practice of many agricultural implement makers to 
devote their whole energy and skill to the perfecting of one or two parti- 
cular implements or machines; hence, we now find one firm celebrated 
for ploughs, another for chaff-cutters, another for drills, &c.; and the ex- 
cellent results of this practice are especially observable in the case of the 
portable steam-engine of Messrs. Hornsby. 

This eminent firm have paid great attention to the construction of 
portable steam-engines, and have been the winners of many prizes in 
contests for superiority with other makers. Last year,and we believe on 
@ previous Occasion, they gained the first prize from the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England; and it is not unlikely they will again carry it 
off at the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

The most remarkable feature in this engine is the placing the cylinder 
in the steam-chest, where it is kept hot, and all waste of heat prevented ; 
and, at the same time, it is so arranged that the cylinder may be got at 
with ease when necessary, for repair, &c. 

The workmanship of this machine is highly creditable to the Messrs. 
Hornsby, there being nothing, perha;s, in this department superior to 
it; and the details exhibit the result of great study to produce the best 
possible result in the best possible manner. 

We have engraved the engine as it 1s used in threshing in the open 
field, with one of the excellent threshing-machines made by the same 


E CROSSKILL’S PIG-TROUGH. 
This is an excellent contrivance for supplying food to hogs. The or- 
dinary method is to empty the wash into open troughs, to which the pigs 


CROSKILL’S PIG-TROUGH. 


have at all times access. The consequence is, that on the arrival of the 
meal a@ general scuffle takes place among the animals, and in their 
greedy anxiety to get more than their proper share, a considerable quan- 
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WESTRUP’S PATENT CONICAL FLOUR MILL. 


tity of the food is wasted by being splashed over, especially during the 
time the feeder is filling the troughs. Mr. Crosskill’s object is to avoid 
this unnecessary waste, by constructing the trough in cuch a manner 
that the hogs have no access to it, until it has been carefully and pro- 
perly filled. To effect-this, a moveable. spring flapis suspended above 
the trough, and which is placed against the side next the ‘hogs while it 
is being tilled. When this is done, it is drawn to the opposite side, and 
then forms a proper back to the: trough, and prevents any waste from 
splashing, &. In our engraving we have shown one half the flap in its 
position while being filled, and the other, as when the hogs are feeding. 


MESSRS. HOWARD'S PATENT PLOUGHS. 


Messrs. Howard’s new patent ploughs are made principally of wrought 
iron, and are an improved form of their prize ploughs, which are known 


MILL. 
In presenting our readers with the subjoined plan of Westrup’s Patent 
Conical Flour Mill, we think it necessary to remark, that for the last 
three centuries our best mechanical millwrights and engineers have been 
seeking some better method of grinding wheat than by the use of the 
antiquated horizontal mill-stones. These stones are most of them from 
four to five feet in diameter; and wheat passing between them, in the 
operation of being ground into meal, is subject to such an amount of 
heat by pressure and friction, as to extract from it by evaporation a very 
considerable portion of its nutritious qualities: the stones being hori- 
zontal, the delivery of the meal from them after grinding can only be 
effected by the extreme velocity with which the upper stone revolves. 
Under the disadvantageous circumstances in which our older millers have 














HOWARD'S PATENT PLOUGH. 


throughout the kingdom; the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
having, since 1841, awarded to Messrs. Howard nine first prizes for ex- 
hibiting the best plough at their annual meetings. ‘he exhibitors 
show a set of ploughs of three sizes, murked for dist'nction XXX, and 
XXX, suitable for ordinary, deep, and extra deep }louzhing. The im 
provements consist in a greater elegance ef design, more equal pro- 
portions, and the cutting and moving parts kuuwn as the share 
and furrow-turner being formed upon exact geometrical principles 
The curve being regular and taper, the power required to work the im- 


worked fer so many years, we cannot but hail an invention, as effective 
as it is simple, which completely provides against the evils which the 
old system is subject to. The improvement we refer to is the ado;.tion of 
conical stones in lieu of horizontal ones, with a working surface of only 
eight inches instead of two feet. By the first pair of stunes the wheat 
is broxen and delivered in a state of haif-ground meal, unheated; and, 
by the natural laws of gravity, the flour is instantly passed through 
&@ wire cylinder, fixed beneath, by the aid of brushes fixed 
upon the same shaft as the stones. The flour being thus in- 




























































































BARRETT AND EXHALL’S STEAM-ENGINE. 


plement is considerably lessened ; and the furrow slice travelling at an 

uniform rate from its being first cut until left in its final 

position, the furrows are laid more even, and in the best form 
for the reception of the seed. A novel method is in- 
troduced of fixing the shares to lever necks of wrought 
iron, the raising or lowering of which gives the point 
greater or less inclination as the state of the land may 
require. The action and fixing of this lever neck is 
most simple, and altogether new. The centre pin, 
upon which the lever works, is of steel, and fixed to 
the neck; the lever when raised or lowered (which 
can be done instantly) is secured in a series of grooves 
by a screw-nut at the end of it: the iron being thus 
brought into a state of tension, ensures firmness, 48 
well as increases the strength. Another feature in 
these ploughs is a new mode of fixing the wheels and 
making the axles. The holdfasts, or clamps, securing 
the wheels, are made to slide through a mortise 
formed in the beam, by which the width may be 
altered with greater facility, as well as dispensing 
with the old sliding axle, which was an obstacle in 
deep ploughing, and objectionable upon dirty land on 
account of the soil accumulating round it; the wheels, 
by the method now adopted, are brought opposite to 
each other, and the land-wheel may be expanded as 
well as the furrow-wheel. The axles are similar to a 
patent axle—an essential improvement, as no grit can 
get in nor any grease escape; the wheels, therefore, 
must wear much longer, and the friction is consider- 
ably reduced. A most simple method of adjusting 
the coulter is adopted, by which any required position 
is instantly obtained, thus prevent nz much loss of 
time, which was the case upon the old plan of fasten- 
ing by wedges. The draught, as will be seen from 
the Illustration, is from the nearest point to the centre 
of resistance, thereby removing a great portion of 
strain on the beam. 

Every part is so arranged, that a ploughman can 
remove or replace the irons, subject to wear or break- 
ing in the field, without the assistanc: of a mechanic ; 
and they can be worked either with or without wheels, 
or with one, as required, and each plough is furnished 
with a set of furrow-turners of various sizes, more or 
less curved. 


BARRETT AND EXHALL’'S STEAM-ENGINE, 


We have before alluded to the first-rate workman- 
ship of the articles exhibited by Barrett, Exhall, and 
Co., of Reading, and this is especially observable in 
the excellent specimen of a portable steam-engine 
exhibited by them. 

A striking peculiarity of this engine is the placing 
the cylinder and the whole of the engine part upon a 
metal frame, which is complete in itself, indeperdent 
of its attachment to the boiler, and renders its re- 
moval easy at any time it may be necessary, without 
affecting the other part, and a much steadier action is 
also produced while working. This engine is well 
adapted for all purposes connected with agriculture, a3 

, Well as sawing, pumping, &.; and, as its consump- 
tion of coal is not more than 7 1b. per horse-power per 
hour, and any smart man on the farm may, with a 
month’s practice, be safely entrusted to work it, 
—_ oan be no question about the economy of using 

em. 


Stantly separated from the unground meal, the latter passes 
down to the second pair of stones also fixed upon the same shaft, 
and the grinding is then completed. Moreover, we cannot refrain from 
expressing our admiration of the concise and beautiful adjustment of the 
stones, as being on a good sound principle. The lower, or running 
stones, are keyed upon the shaft, whilst the upper or stationary stones 
drop into a turned ring, and necessarily rise and fall upon four inclined 
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WESTRUE'S PATENT CONICAL FLOUR MILE (SECTION). 
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planes, and are capable of regulation to the utmost nicety, thereby 
wholly relieving the wheat from any weight or undue pressure during 
the operation of grinding, whilst the weight upon the old system is equal 
to three-quarters of a ton. Another feature of paramount importance is, 
that the conical mill can be driven by less power than is required to 
drive the horizontal ones, the former producing double the quantity of 
work in the same. peried of time. We: have; perused certificates from 
several respectable bakers who have used the flour produced by this 
method, which state that a sack of flour manufactured by the 
conical mill will produce from two to three 4-lb. loaves more than 
that which is made by any other mode of mannfacture yet introduced, 
and they attribute this increase to the greater quantity of gluten and 
nutritious qualities retained in the flour from its being so much less 
heated, the wheat passing over such a small surface of stone. These data, 
which have been most satisfactorily established, induced us to calculate 
the advantages that might be derived were this improved method of 
manufacture to be generally adopted. Taking the population of London 
to be 2,500.000, and inferring that each person consumes annually, 
according to the last statistics, the produce of a quarter of wheat, which 
is about 3821b. of flour, and that this mode of grinding will produce 
three 4-lb. loaves more to the sack than the old method, there 
will be for London alone a gain of 10,232,142 4-lb. loaves from 
the same quantity of wheat. Again, taking the population of England 
at 20,000,000, and valuing the 41b. loaf at sixpence, and calculating 
upon the increase of three loaves te the sack, there will be a gain to the 
country at large of the enormous amount of £2,046,428 per annum—a 
sum about equal to half the Income-tax as at present levied. 






































STANLEY’S ROLLER MILL, FOR CRUSHING LINSEED, OATS, MALT, 
BARLEY, BEANS, &c. 


This mill was exhibited before her Majesty and his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, on Wednesday, the 9th inst., in a private apartment in the 
Exhibition. The side cuts represent the safety lever, seen from above 
and at the side; dis the lever acting through the pieces a and f/f on the 
roller ee; ¢is a tightening screw. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 
MEETING AT WINDSOR, 1851. 
The following is a list of the Judges’ awards on the different kinds of stock :— 


SHORT-HORNS. 
Crass 1.—Bulls calved ptevionsly to the Ist of January, 1849. 

First prize of £40, No. 36, to Mr. Thomas Wetherell, of Kirk b: idge, near Dar- 
lington, York, a 4 years and 9 months old short-horned bull, bred by Mr. Henry 
Lister Maw. of Tetley, near Crowle, Lincolnshire. 

Second prize of £20. No. 6, to the Right Hon. Lord Hastings, of Melton Con- 
stable, near Thetford, Norfolk, a 6 years and 1 month old short-horned bull, 
bred by his Lordship. 


Crass 2,—Bulls calved since the Ist of January, 1849. 

First prize of £25, No. 47, to Mr. John Kirkhara, of Hagnaby, near Spilsby, 
Lin olnshire, a 2 years 4 months and 8 days old short-horned bull, bred by 
himself. 

Second prize of £15, No. 53. to Mr. Thomas Raine, of Gainford, near Darling- 
ton, a 2 years and 3 mouths old short-horned bull. bred by himself. 

Third prize of £10, No, 70, to Mr. Thomas Bentley, of Panna! Hall, Pannal, 
near Wetherby, Yorkshire. a 1 year and 104 months old short-horaed bu!l, bred 
by Mc. F. H. Fawkes, of Farnley Hall, near Otley. 


Crass 3 —Cows in milk or in calf. 

First prize of £29, No. 97, to Mr. Richard Booth, of Warlaby, near Northal- 
lerton Yorkshire, « 4 years and 4 mouths old short-hornea cow, in calf and in 
milk, bred by him elt. 

Second prize of £10, No. 110, to the Right Hon. Viscount Hill. of Hawkstone, 
Shrewsbury, Silep, @ 6 years 1 mouth and 24 days old short-horned cow in 
milk, bred by his Lordship. 


Crass 4 —In-calf Heifers not exceeding three years old. 

First prize of £20, Nu. 122, to Mr. Charles Towneley, of Towneley Park, near 
Burn'ey, Lancaster, a 2 years and 2 months old pure short-horned in-calf 
heifer, bred by himself. 

Second pmze of £15, No. 121, to Mr. Charles Towneley, of Towneley Park, 
near Burn:ey. Lance-ter, a 2 y-ars and 9 months old pure short-horned in-calf 
heifer, bred by Mr Richard Ea-twood, of Swinshow, near Burnley. 

Third prize of £10, No. 130, to Mr. James Douglas, of Athelstaneford, New 
Mains, near Drem, Haddington, a 2 years and | month old short-horned in-calf 
heifer, bred by Mr. Turner, of Kilcullen, * 


Crass 5.— Yearling Heifers. 

First prize of £15, No. 162. to the Right Hon. Viscount Hill, of Hawkstone, 
near Shrewsbury, a | year 10 months and 16 days old short-horned heifer, bred 
by his Lordship. 

Second prize of £10, No. 156, to Mr. Henry Ambler, of Watkinson Hall, near 
Lwin Yorkshire, a 1 year and 6 months old short-horned heifer, bred by 
himself. 

Third prize of £5, No. 163, to the Right Hon. Viscount Hill, of Hawkstene, 
near Shrewsbury, a | year 10 months and 23 days old short-horned heifer, bred 
by his Lordship. 

HEREFORD. 
Crass !.— Balls calved previously to the Ist of January, 1849. 

First prize of £49, No. 177, to the Right Hon. Lord Berwick, of Cronkhill, 
near Shrewsbury, 4 4 years 6 months and 23 days old Hereford bull, bred by 
Mr. T Longmore, of Wa''ord. 

Second prize of £20, No. 178, to Mc. Edward Price, of the Court-house, Pem- 
bridge, near Leominster, Hereford,a 3 years and 20 duys old Hereford bull, 
bred by himself, 


Crass 2 —Bulls calved since the Ist of January, 1849. 

First prize of £25, No. 189, to Mr. F. B. Price, of Huntingdon, near Hereford, 
al year and 10 months old Hereford bull, bred by the late Mr. John Junes, of 
Lower Breintou, near Hereford. 

Second prize of £15, No. 188, to Mr. Sylvanus Archibald, of Holmer, near 
Hereford a | year anu 10 months old Hereford bull, bred by himself. 

Third prize o' £10, No. 191, to Mr. John Monkhonse, of the Stow, near Here- 
ford, a 1 year a:.d 10§ montus old Hereford bull, bred by himself. 


Crass 3.— Cows in Milk or in Calf. 

First prize of £20, No. 196, to the Right Hon Lord Berwick, of Cronkhill, 
near Shrewsbury, a 3 years 8 months and 28 days old Hereford cow, in milk, bred 
by his Lordship, 

Second prize of £10, No. 197, to the Rev. John Robert Smythies, of East-hill, 
near Colvhester, Essex, a 4 years and 6 months old trues Hereford cow, in milk, 
bred by Mr. Samuel Aston, of Lynch Court, near Leominster. 

Crass 4.—In-calf Heifers. 

First prize of £20, No. 202, to the Right Hon. Lord Berwick, of Cronkhill, 
near Shrewsbury, a 2 year 8 months and 19 days old in-calf Hereford heifer, 
bred by his Lordship. 

Sucond prize of £15, No. 203, to the Right Hon. Lord Berwick, of Cronkhill, 
near Shrewsbury, « 2 years 7 months and !4 days old in-calf Hereford heifer, 
bred by his Lordship. 

Third prize of £10, No 206, to Mr. Philip Turner, of the Leen, Pembridge, 
near Leominster, Hereford, a 2 years aod 9 months old in-calf Hereford heiver, 
bred by himseif, 

Cuacs 5 —Yeariing Heifers. 

First prize of £15, No. 215, to Mr. Fowler B. Price, of Huntington, wear Here- 
ford, a 1 year aud 9 months old Hereford yearling heifer, bred by Mr. J. N. Care 

enter,of Eardisiand, near Leominster. 

Second piize: f 210, No, 209, to Mr Walter Maybery, of Penlan, near Brecon, 
a 1 year and 8 months old Hereford yearling heifer, bied by himself, 

Third prize of £5, No. 210, to the Right Hon. Lord Berwick, of Cronkhill, 
near Shrewsbury, 4 1 year 7 months and 16 Qvys old Lereford yearling heifer, 
bred by his Lordship. 


DEVONS. | 
Ctass 1.—Bulls calved previously to the Ist January, 1849. 
First prize of £40, No. 226, to Mr. John Quartley, of Champson Molland, near 
— Devon, a 3 years and 5 months old North Devon bull, bred by 
mself. 
Second prize of £20, No. 219, to Mr. James Davy, of North Molton, near South 
Mvlton, Devon, a 5 years and 10 weeks old pure Devon bu!l, bred by himself. 


Crass 2.—Bulls calved since the Ist of January, 1849. | 

First prize ot £25, No 229, to Mr. Samuel Fartiing, of Stowey Court, near 

Biidgewater, Somerset. a 2 years and 6 months old Devon bull, bred by himself. 

Second prize of £15, No. 237, to Mr. Thomas Miller, of Castle Farm, near 
Sherborne, Dorset, a 2 vears and 4 months old Devon bull, bred by him-elf. 

Third prize of £10, No. 228, to Mr. Thomas Bond, of Bishop’s Lydeard, near 
Taunton, Somerset, a 2 years and 5 months old Devon bull, bred by himself. 


Cuiass 3.—Cows in milk or in calf. 

First prize of £20, No. 244, to Mr. George Turner, of Barton, near Exeter, | 
Devon, a 5 years and 7 months old pure North Devon cow, in milk and in calf, 
bred by the late Mr. Tremlett, of Cheriton, Devon. 

Second prize of £10, No. 239, to Mr. Frederick Hogg, of 40, St. James’s-street, 
London, a 7 years and 3 months old pure Devon cow, in milk, bred by Mr. 
Matthew Paull, of Burstock Grange, near Broadwiasor, Dorset. 


Ctass 4.—In-calf Heifers, not exceeding three years old. 

First prize of £20, No. 261, to Mr. George Tarner, of Barton, near Exeter, 
Devon, a 2 years and 3 months old in-calf pure North Devon heifer, bred by | 
himself. 

Second prize of £15, No. 262, to Mr. George Turner, of Barton, near Exeter, 
Devon, a 2 years and 6 months old in-calf pure North Devon heifer, bred by 
himself. 

Third prize of £10, No. 265, to the Right Hon. the Ear! of Leicester, of 
Holkham Hall, near Wells-next-the-Sea, Nerfolk, a2 years and 9 months old 
in calf pure North Devon heifer, bred by Lord Portman, of Bryanston, near 


Blandford, Dorset. 
Crass 5.—Yearling Heifers. 

First prize of £15, No. 284, to Mr. William M. Gibbs, of Bishop’s Lydeard, 
near Taunton, Somerset, a | yearand 9 months old Devon yearling heifer, bred 
by himself. 

Second prize of £10, No. 291, to Mr. John Quartly, of Champson Molland, 
near South Molton, Devon, a 1 yearand 5 months old North Devon yearling 
heifer, bred by himseif. 

Third prize of £5, No. 279, to Mr. George Turner, of Barton, near Exeter, 
pier a@ lyear and 7 months o!d pure North Devon yearling heifer, bred by 


LONG HORNS. 
Crass 1.—Bull calved previously to Jan. 1, 1849. 
In this class the tirst prize of £10 was withheld,on account of insufficient merit. 
CLass 2.—Bull calved since Jan. 1, 1849. 
Prize of £10, No. 293, to Mr Richard H. Chapman, of Upton; near Atherstone, 
Warwick, a 2 years and 44 months old long-horned bull, bred by himself. 


Cuass 3.—Cows in Milk or in Calf. 
Prize of £10, No. 294, Mr. Thomas Beards, of Stowe, Buckingham, a 4 years 
and 11 months old long-horned cow, in milk, bred by himself. 


Ciass 4.—In-calf Heifer, not exceeding three years old. 
Prize of £5, No. 296,to Mr. Thomas of Stowe, Buckingham, a 2 years 
and 10 months old long-horned heifer, bred by himself. 


Crass 5.—Yearling Heifers. 
Prize of £5, No. 297, Mr. Thomas Beards. of Stowe, Buckingham, a 1 year 
and 8 months old long-horned heifer, bred by himself, 


CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
Crass 1.—Bulls calved previously to the Ist of January, 1849. 

Prize of £10, No. 302, to the Right Hon. the Earl of Egmont, of Cowdray, 
near Petworth, Sussex, a3 years and 13 days old Channel Islauds bull, bred by 
his Lordship. 

Cuiass 2.—Bulls calved since the Ist of January, 1849. 

Prize of £10, No. 308, to Mr. Jonn Gregory Watkins, of Weodtield, Worcester, 

8 2 years and 4 months old Channel Islands bull, bred by himself, 


Cuiass 3 —Cows in Milk or in Calf. 
Prize of £10, No 315, to Mr. George Torode, of The Forest, Guernsey, a 3 
years and 6 months old pure Guernsey cow, im calf, bred by ve Page, St. Mar- 
tin’s, @uerusey. ; 


Crass 4 —In-calf Heifers. 
Prize of £5. No. 321, to Sir Juin Cacheart, of Ceoper’s Hill, Chertsey, Surrey, 
a 2 years old Alderney in-calf heites , breedsr unkaown. 


Crass 5.—Yearling Heifers. 
Prize of £5, No. 327, Mr. Henry Cnapman, of Wraysbury, near Staines, 
Bucks, a 1 year and 6 mouths old Alderney yearling heifer, bred by Mr. W. 
Levi, of Houghton on the Green, Newport Pagnel, Bucks. 


SUSSEX. 
Crass 1.—Bul!s calved previously to the Ist of January, 1849. 


Prize of £10, No. 332, to Mr. Henry Catt, of West Firle, near Lywes, Sussex, 
a3 years and 5 months old Sussex bull, bred by himself. 


Crass 2.— Bulis calved since the Ist of January, 1849. 

Prize of £10, No. 335, to Mr. John Watsrs, of Woocombe, near Eastbourne, 
Sussex, a 1 year and 3 months old Sussex buil, bred by Mr. James Gorringe, of 
Selineston, Sussex. 

Crass 3.—Cows in Milk or in Calf. 

Prize of £10, No. 341, ‘0 Mr. Thomas Child, of Michelham, near Hai!sham, 

Susscx, a 6 years and 5 months old Sussex cow, in milk, bred by himse.f. 


Cuass 4.—In-calf Heifers. 
Prize of £5, No. 346, to Mr. William Marshall, of Bolney-place, near Cuckfield, 
Sussex, @ 2 years and 3 mouths old Sussex in-calf heifer, bred by himselt. 
Cuass 5.—Yearling Heifers. 
Prize of £5, No. 350, to Mr. William Marshall, of Bolncy-place, near Cuck- 
field, Sussex, a | year and 5 months old yearling heifer, bred by himselr. 


SCOTCH HORNED. 
Crass 2.—Bulls caived since the Ist of January, 1849. One year old. 
Prize of £10, No. 352. to Mr. Charies Fielder, of Sparsholt, near Winchester, 
Southampton, a | year 3 inonths and 13 days old pure Ayrshire bull, bred by 
Mr. David Gien, ot Fietchwood Farm, Eling, near Southampton, 


Crass 3.—Cows in Milk or in Calf. 
Prize of £10, No. 358, to Sir John Cathcart, of Cooper’s-hill, near Chertsey, 
Surrey, a 6 years old Ayrshire cow, in milk; breeder unknown, 


SCOTCH POLLED. 
Crass 1.—Bull caived previously to the Ist of January, 1849. 

Pr'ze of £10, No. 361, to Mr. William M'Combie, of Tillyfour, near Alford, 
Aberdeen, a 5 years and 2 months old Angus polled bull, bred by Mr. Hugh 
Watson, of Keillor. 

Crass 3.—Cows in Milk or in Calf. 

Prize of £10, No. 364, to Mr. Robert Scott, of Balwyllo, near Montrose, Forfar, 
a7 years and 5 menths old pure Aberdeenshire cow, in calf, ied by Mr. William 
M‘Combie, of Tiilyfour. 

Crass 4.—In-calf Heifers. 

Prize of £5, No. 365, to Mr. William M-Combie, of Tillyfour, near Alford, 
Aberdeen, a 2 years and 5 months, old Angus pvlled in-calf heifer, bred by 
himself. 

Cuass 5.—Yearling Heifers. 

Prize of £5, No. 268, to Mr. William M‘Combie, of Tillyfour, near Alford, 

Aberdeen, a | year. aud 5 months old Angus poiled yearling heifer, bred by 


hims:if. 
WELSH, IRISH, &c. 
Crass 1.—Bulls calved previously to the Ist of January, 1849, 

Prize of £10, No. 372, to Lient.-General Sir Edward Kerrisen, Bart., of Oakley 
Park, near Eye, Saffoik, a 4 years and | month o!d Suffolk ball, bred by himself, 
Crass 2 —Bualls calved since the Ist of January, 1849. 

Prize of £10, No. 375, to Mr. George Divid Badham, of Thurlston, near Ips- 
wich, a two years and 5 wonths old Suffolk bull, bred by himseif. 

Crass 3 —Cowsin Milk or in Calf, 

Prize of £10, No. 379, to Lieut.-General Sir Edward Kerrison, Bart., of Oakley 
Park, near Kye, Su(fulk, a 3 years and 11 montus oid Suffvlk cow, in calf, bred 
by himself. 

Crass 4.—In-calf Heifers. 

Prize of £5, No. 383, to Lieut.-General Sir Edward Kerrison, Bart., of Oakley 
Park, near Eye, Suffolk, a 2 years and 11 months old Suffolk heifer, in caif, 
bred by himself. 

Crass 5.—Yearling Heifers. 

Prize of £5, No. 384, to Mr. George D. Badham, of Thurlston, near Ipswich, 

Suffolk, a ) year and 11 months old Suffolk yearling heifer, bred by himself, 
HORSES. 
Cxass 1.—Stal'ions of any age, for Acricultural Parposes. 

First prize of £30, No. 407, to Mr. Thomas Catlin, of Butley, near Woodbridge, 
Suffolk, a 5 years old pure Suffolk stallion, bred by himself. 

Second prize of £15, No. 406, to Mr. Thomas Catlin, of Butley, near Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk, a 9 yoars old pure Suffolk stallion, bred by himself. 

Crass 2 —Two-year-old Stallions for Agricultural Purposes. 

First prize of £20, No 420, to Mr. Frederick Thomas Bryan, of Knossington, 
near Oakham, Rutlandshire, a2 years old cart stallion, bred by Mr. William 
Wright, of Stonesby, Leicestershire. 

Secon! prize of £15, No. 434, to Mr. Henry Tayler, of Bishopstone, near Far- 
ringdon, Berkshire, + 2 years old Cart stalliv.:, bred by himself 

Toird prize of £10, No. 417, Mr Simuel Claycen, of Little Linton, near Lin- 


near York, a 5 years old thorough-blood hunter stallion, bred by Mr. Meicklam, 
London. 


oe comes te “ay desburton, near Bever 
Prize of £30, No. 467, to Mr. Thomas Holtby, of Brandesburton, - 
ley, Yorkshire, a five years old coach stallion, bred by Mr. Whiting, of Hemp- 
i. Crass 6.— Roadster oe a eT 

Prize of £15, No. 472, to Mr. Thomas Groves, of Manor House, Nun . 
Yorksbire, a 6 years old pure roadster stallion, bred by Captain Viner, ef Newly 
Hall, near Ripen, or ene of his tenants. 

Cass 7.—Mares and Foals. : 
First prize of £20, No. 484, to Mr. John George Sheppard, of the High House, 
psey Ash, near Woodbridge, Suffolk, a Suffolk mare and foal, the mare 
bred by himself ; sire of foal belonged to Mr. Nathaniel G. Barthrop), of Creting- 
ham, near Framlingham. 

Second prize of £15, No. 483, to Mr. John Smith, of Crownthorpe, near Wy- 
mendham, Norfolk, a Norfolk mare and foal; the mare bred by himself; sire of 
foal belonged to Mr. Cordy, of Shipdham. 

Third prise of £10, No. 493, to William Thompson, of Thorpe-le-Soken, near 
Colchester, a Suffolk mare and foal; breeder of mare unknown ; sire of foal be- 


longed to himself. 
Crass 8.—Two- -old Fillies. 

First prize of £20, No. 502,to Mr. Nathaniel George Barthropp, of Cretingham 
Rookery, near Woodbridge, Suffolk, a2 years old Suffolk filly, bred by Mr. 
Read, of Laxfield. 

Second prize of £15, No. 497, to Mr. Thomas Beale Browne, of Hampen, 
near Andoverford, Gloucester, a 2 years old Suffolk filly, bred by himself. 

Third prize of £5, No. 499, to the Right Hon. Lord St. John, of Melchbourne, 
near Higham Ferrers, Beds, a 2 years old cart filly, bred by his Lordship. 


LEICESTERS, 
Crass 1.—Shearling Rams. 
First prize of £35, No. 520, to Mr. William Sanday, of Holme Pierrepont, near 
Nottingham, a 17 months old Leicester ram, bred by himself. 
Second prize of £20, No. 521, to Mr. William Sanday, of Holme Pierrepont, 
near Nottingham, a 17 months old Leicester ram, bred by himself. 
Third prize of £10, No. 518, to Mr. William Sanday, of Holme Pierrepont, near 
Nottingham, a 17 months old Leicester ram, bred by himself. 
Cuass 2.—Rams of any other age. 
First prize of £30, No. 578, to Mr. Thomas Edward Pawlett, of Beeston, 
near Biggleswade, Beds, a 28 months old Leicester ram, bred by himself. 
Second prize of £23, No. 580, to Mr. Thomas Edward Pawlett, of Beeston, 
near Biggleswade, Beds, a 40 months old Leicester ram, bred by himself. 
Third prize of £10, No. 581, to Mr. Thomas Ecward Pawlett, of Beeston, 
near Biggleswade, Beds, a 40 months old Leicester ram, bred by himself. 
Crass 3 —Shea‘ling Ewes. 
First prize of £20, No. 634, to. Mr. William Sanday, of Holme Pierrepont, 
Notts, a pen of five 17 months old’ Leicester shearling ewes, bred by himse‘f. 
Second prize of £10, No. 636, to Mr. William Abraham, of Barnetby-le-Wold, 
near Brigg, Lincoln, a pen of five 16 months old Leicester shearling ewes, bred 
by himseif. 
TPhird prize of £5, No. 632,to Mr. William Sanday, of Holme Pierrepont, 
Notts,a pen of five 16 months old Leicester shearling ewes, bred by himselr. 


SOUTH DOWNS. 
Cuass 1.—Shearling Rams. 

First prize of £35, No. 681,to Mr. Jonas Webb, ot Babraham, near Cambridze, 
a Southdown ram, 17 months old, bred by himself. 

Second prize of £20, No. 700, to Mr. Jonas Webb, of Babraham, near Cam- 
bridge, a Southdown ram, 16 months old, bred by himself. 

Third prize of £10, No. 705, to Mr. Jonas Webo, of Babraham, near Came 
bridge, a Southdown ram, 16 months old, bred by himself. 

Cuass 2.—Rams of any other age. 

First prize of £30, No. 711, to Mr. William Rigden, of Hove, near Brighton, 
a Southdown ram, 284 moaths old, bred by himself. 

Secund prize of £20, No. 744, to Mr. Jonas Webb, of Babraham, near Cam. 
bridge, a Southdown ram, 2 years and 5 monthsold, bred by himself. 

Third prize of £10, No. 743, to Mr. Junas Webb, of Babraham, near Cam- 
bridge, a Southdown ram, 3 years and 4 months old, bred by himself. 
Crass 3.—Shearling Ewes. 

First prize of £20, No. 772, to Mr. Jonas Webb, of Babraham, near Cambridge, 
a pen of five Southdown sheariing ewes, 16 months old, bred by himself. 

Second prize of £15, No. 770, to Mr. Jonas Webb, of Babraham, near Cam. 
bridge, a pen of tive Southdown shearling ewes, 16 months old, bred by himself. 

Third prize of £10, No. 755, to Mr. William Rigden, of Hove, near Briguton, 
a pen of five Southdown shearling ewes, 16} months old, bred by himself. 


LONG WOOLS. 
Cuass 1.—Shearling Rams. 

First prize of £25, No. 779, to Mr. William Garne, of Aldsworth, near North 
leach, Gloucesier-hire, a Cotswold ram, 16 months old, bred by himself, 

Second prize of £15, No. 786, to Mr. William Lane, of Eastington, near Northe 
leach, Gloucesiershire, a Cotswold ram, 16 months old, bred by himse)f, 

Crass 2 —Rams of any other age. 

First prize of £20, No. 794, to Mc. George Hewer, of Ley Gore, near Northe 
leach, Gloucestershire, a Cotswold ram, 40 months old, bred by Mr. Wm. Hewer. 
of Northlea-h. ® 

Second prize of £10, No. 790, to Mr. William Garne, of Aldsworth, near 
Northleach, Gloucestershire, a Cotswold ram, 40 months old, bred by himself. 

Ciass 3.—Shearling Ewes. 

First prize of £10, No. 802, to Mr Wiiliam Lane, of Eastington. near North- 
leach, Gloucestershire, a pen of 5 Cotswold ewes, 16 months old, bred by himself. 

Second prize of £5, No. 801, to Mr. William Lane, of Eastington, ncur North- 
leach, Gloucestershire, a pen of 5 Cotswold ewes, 16 months ola, bred by himself, 


MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 
Cass 1.—Rams of any age. 
First prize of £20, No. 805, to Mr. John Dodd, of Catclengh, near Otterburn 
Northumberland, a pure Cheviot ram, 27 months old, bred by himsel. r 
Second prize of £10, No. 811, to Mr. John Robson, of East Kielder, near Bel- 
lingham, Northumberland, a Cheviot ram, 3 years and 4 months o!d, bred by 
himself. ’ 
Crass 2.—Shearling Ewes. 
Prize of £10, No. 816, to Mr. John Nurcombe, of Hopcott Farm, near Mine- 
head, Somersetshire, a pen of 5 pure Exmoor Horn Shear: yi 
44 months old, bred by himself. ae ee 
: Cass 3.—Ewes of any age. 
Prize of £10, No. 821, to Mr. John Robson, of East Kielder, near Bellingham 
oo Sees a pen of 5 Cheviot ewes, 2 years and 4 months old, bred by 
imse! 
PIGS. 


: Crass 1,—Boars of a larze breed. 

First prize of £15, No. 823, to Mr. R. Broadhurst Hill, of Bache Hall, near 
yo & large boar, 3 years and 1| mnths old, bred by Mr. Ashby iI. Wilson, 

Second prize of £10, No. 841, to Mr. George Edward Ta 3] 

; r _ NO. 841, . ylor, of Oatlands 
Mill, near Leeds, Yorksbire, a large boar, 2 years and 3 months old, bred by Mr. 
James Martin, of Meanwood, near Leeds. 

sane i Geyt - » >. sha B. Spearing, of Chilton, near Han- 
gerford, » TO er ussex, a li boar, 2 
and 6 months old, bred by himself.” ee ee 

_Ciass 2.—Boars of a small breed. 

First prize of £15, No. 847, to Mr. James Dixon, of Westbrook-piace, Horton, 
neat Bradford, Yorkshire, a smail boar, 2 years and 1 month old, bred by Mr. 
John Hadwen, of Kebroyd, near Halifax. ‘ 

Second prize of £10, No. 857, to Mr. William Ludham, of Bradford, Yorke 
shire, a small boar, 2 years and 4 months old, bred by himself. 

E Third prize of £5, No. 868, to Mr. John Radmore, of Thorverton, near Cole 
pton, Devon, a Lei buar, 10 months old, bred by himself, 
; 1 Cass 3.—Breeding Sows of a } breed. 
First prize of £15, No. 902, to Mr. Joseph Taley, of Keighley, Yorkshire, @ 
large sow, 1 year 2 months and 6 days old, bred by himseif. 
nd prize of £5, No. 920, to Mr. Charles Jackson, of 46, Goodram Gate, 
York, a large sow, | year and 11 months and 2 weeks old, bred by himself, 
Cass 4.—Breeding Sows of a smail breed. 

First prize of £15, No. 943, to Mr. Samuel Druce, jun., of Eynsham, near 
Oxtord, an improved Oxfordshire sow, 1 year and 2} months old, bred by Mr. 
Thomas Bowerman, of Eynsham. 

Second prize of £5, No. 952, to Mr. George Edward Taylor, of Oatland’s Mi, 
near Leeds, Yorkshire, & small sow, 1 year and 2 months old, bred by himself. 

Cass 5.— Breeding Sow Pigs of a large breed. 

First prize of £10, No. 965, to Mr. Joseph Tuley, of Keighley, Yorkshire, a pen 
of three large sow pigs, 7 months and 2 weeks old, bred by himself. 

s Ney wd ed ¥* = No. 964, to ae te Newman, of Court Farm, Hayes, 
i esex, @ pen of three improved Berkshire 

pigs,7 months and 3 days old, bred by himself. ahr caudal 
Cuass 6.—Breeding Sow Pigs of a small breed. 

ote of ~~ Raed pp to Mr, E. G@. Barnard, hy deceased), of 

e! near Halstead, Essex, a of three : i 
weeks old, bred by himself, erive: Preteens Shit ee vgn, 38 
Second prize of £5, No. 977, to Mr. E.G. Bernard, MP. (now deceased), ot 


Gosfield Hall, near Halstead, Essex, a three : 
welt wime ee re 
Ce ee 


SILVEP CENTRE-PIECE. BY MOREL. 


The frst D™ istration in the next page represents & Very beautiful 








ton, Cambridge, a 2 years old Suffolk stallion, bred by himself, 
Cuiass 3.--D ay Stallions. 
Prize of £20, No. 439, to Mc. Robert Brown, of Farleigh Waljgp..* 
stoke, Hants, a 6 years old dray stallion, bred by himself, sear Basing- 
Crass 4.—Hunter Stalj 





Prise bf £30, No. 449, to Mr, Thoatas Grovdh PT anor House, Nunmonkton 
»¢ , 





ree bir” e, by Messrs. Morel, of New Burlington-street, and which may 
7¥-" .ynounced to be one of the happiest works of its olass in the Exhi- 
bition. It is in the Louis Quatorze styie—the subject a triumphal pro- 
cession of Cupids with a panther, The little fellows exhibit varied, but 
appropriate attitudes—those at the corners guiding, rather than abso- 
lutely supporting, the branches whict: hold the candles. On either 


side, and in the centre, crowning all, are magnificent bouquets of flowers. 
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Rénaissance style, and is very beautiful in its way, both as to design and 
execution. 
GROUP OF SILVER. BY VAN KEMPEN. 

Amongst the foreign specimens of silver worthy of notice, and com- 
manding admiration, is a group of nineteen pieces exhibited by Van 
Kempen, of Utrecht. We have engraved some of these works, which, it 
will be seen, are chiefly of the Rénaissance or Louis Quatorze periods. 
The taste displayed in the designs, and the quality of the work- 
manship, are equally creditable to the producers, who nobly vindicate 
the character for taste in art of the Dutch nation. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE. BY GILLOW. 
The Library Table, Sofa, and Easy Chair, exhibited by Messrs. Gillow 
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CENTRE-PIECE.—BY MOREL, NEW BOND-STREET.—(SEE PRECEDING PAGE.) BRONZE CUP.—BY VITOZ. 


CARTON PIERRE CORNICE. BY are specimens of the more substantial class ot 


BIELEFIELD. 

In the centre of the page is a very beautiful 
specimen of Messrs. Bielefield’s works in carton 
pierre—being a cornice of a rich composition 
of fruits and foliage. 

STAMPED LEATHER HANGINGS. 
BY LEAKE. 


Messrs. Leake’s productions in stamped lea- 
ther, with gilt and coloured ornamentation, are 
very rich and beautiful. We subjoin two speci- 
mens, the designs of which are sufficiently elabo- 
rate, without over-crowding. 

BRONZE CUP. BY VITOZ. 
The Bronze Cup, by Messrs. Vitoz, is in the 











STAMPED LEATHER HANGINGS.--BY LEAKE. 


furniture, in which it has been attempted to com- 
bine extreme solidity with elaborate adornment. 
We confess we are by no means well pleased 
with the result. In cases where so much space 
is demanded for the absolute utilitarian purpose 
of the object manufactured, the ambition of the 
maker should be rather to conceal the bulkiness 
of it, and to economise room to the utmost 
extent possible—certainly not to overhang the 
extreme area required for use by projections 
of fancy subjects, which, from their location, 
become obtrusive and objectionable. The arch 
forming the recess,in the middle of the table, 
is the most creditable part about it; ifthe rest 
of the structure had been arranged upon a 
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the British and Foreign department, capable of being inflated, when 
they become small buoys or boats, by means of which, in a strait a 
perron unable to swim might undoubtedly cross a river; but we suspect, 
t at, for practical purposes, the less unwieldy contrivances, which keep 
a man immersed in water afloat, will be found better than the cloaks. 
In the American departmen’, a great number of buoyant contrivances, 
made of vulcanised India-rubber, attract attention, as the possible means 
of saving life under peculiar eircumstances; but they more strictly be- 
long to the science of military engineering, than to the class of subjects 
in the discussion of which we are immediately engaged. 

Lighthouses are certainly inventions for saving life. We have, how- 
ever, already pointed out the principal models of these structures in the 
Exhibition, and explained the principles upon which the lanterns and 
reflectors are arranged. A simple method, however, for preventing a 
very common occurrence at sea—the mistaking of one lighthouse for 
another—is shewn. The inventor proposes immediately under the lan- 
tern toplace a large illuminated letter—the initial of the name of the 
lighthouse. Many asad accident has proved that coloured, flashing, 
and revolving lights are not to be entirely relied on as infallible guides ; 
the initial letter would be easily seen, and form a great additional safe- 
guard. Several systems of night signals to be used at sea are exhibited. 
They are mostly simple, the coloured lights being produced by sliding 
stained glass before the flame. Another very simple means of signal 
ising consists in an ordinary gun or blunderbuss with a large speaking 
trumpet screwed on bayonet-wise tothe muzzle. The inventor asserts 
that the report of a common charge fired in a gun thus furnished, is as 
loud as that of a carronade. It may be used, of course, as well on 
railways, or asa signal in the case of a lonely country-house being broken 
into, as at sea. 

The inventions for the protection of life against fire muster strongly 
in the Exhibition, although they do not come up in point of number or 
variety to the contrivances we have jost been enumerating, as regards 
the otherclement. They may be divided into the general classes—fire- 
engines and annihilators, intended to quench actual flame; fire-escapes, 
intended to convey people away from its ravages; and systems of fire- 
proof construction, intended to set flames at defiance. 

The fire-engines exhibited present, as far as we could make out, no 
very detin:te principle of novelty. They are such, only perhaps more 
carefully finished, and more brightly painted and varnished, as we see 
tearing along the streets when an alarm of a conflagration has been 
given. We have them of all sizes—from the small parish engine, to the 
huge machine which takes 40 men to work it, and proves a perfect 
Niagara upon the burning tenement. A number of small heuse-engines— 
of neat and handy construction, and working on the simplest principles, 
are also exhibited, chiefly by Mr. Merryweather, in whose de- 
partment forcing pumps of all sizes, and suitable to all purposes 
of spouting water, are to be found. Here, too, we have firemen’s 
tools—helmets, and light crow-bars, and narrow-bladed tomahawk- 
looking axes, furnished with a spike bebind. The light leathern 
buckets used for conflagrational ends might, we think, be very well 
adopted for ordinary household purposes, instesd of the heavy pails now 
ordinarily in use. In the Canadian department is a very handsome fire- 
engine, sent as a model of those used across the Atlantic. It works on 
the same pumping principle as ours; but the mechanism is more elaborate, 
and the machine seems far more compticated, and easily put out of order. 
It is painted in the most glaring fashion—so bright and garish, in fact, 
as to have rather the appearance of a triumphal chari-t than that of the 
most utilitarivm of machines. In the Canadian towns these engines are 
generally drawn along by the crowd, « couple of coils of rope being 
arranged upon the fore-purt, so as to be capable of being immediately 
handed out to the willing grasp of the multitude. In winter, the fire- 
engines, like allother carriages in Canada, are put upon sleigh-irons. The 
proof of the pudding, however, being in the e»ting, and that of the fire- 
engine in the spouting. an English and a Canadian machine were brought 
out to the edge of the Serpentine, and tried—the result being in favour 
of the colonial implement, which spouted the water nearly a third 
higher than the English one. We were informed, however, that on 
the conducting pipe being held in a_ horizontal positon, the 
latter machine sent its stream further along than the former; and it was 
added that the British-built engine threw a greater quantity of water 
in proportion to the number of men pumping. An official account of 
the experiment would, however, be desirable, the detai's which have got 
abroad being very far from being complete or cens:stent. 

An immense number of fire-escapes are shown—some of them ladders 
on wheels acting from the street; others, either rope ladders or lines for 
descent, acting from the roof or windows. We will enumerate a few of 
the leading ideas in this respect. Walter's fire-escape ix an iron ladder, 
hooking to the parapet commonly made in front of houses immediately 
before the lower part of the roof. Jackson and Clay show a bedroom 
fire-escape, consisting of a wire cord, with a belt for passing round the 
body. The cord is rolled upon a reel, placed in the inside of what 
appears tu be an ordinary article of bedroom furniture; but we could 
not make out how the inventor proposed to regulate the rapidity of the 
descent. Another be:lroo:n e<cape consists of a str ng funnel o canvass, 
which can be flung into the street, and through which the persons 
in danger would slide. This machine could not, of course, be used 
in the case of flames bur-ting from a lower window. A_ bobbin 
ladder escape is simple, and will probably come cheap. There are a 
number of these simple ladder forms in rope, iron, and wood. Mr. 
Walley exhibits an escape with which ranges of huu-es may be fitted, 


and persons conveyed horizontally alcng from one window to another; | 


while a great number of escapes io be managed by the people below, 
many of them sliding out on the principle of telescopes, are exhibited, 
in models of more or less complication. 


ever, to think that by far the mos: efficient mode of saving life in case | 


of fire is to have easy and ready meaas of access to the roof, and then 
po er facilities for clambering along to the uearest house in svfety 

There ure several mode!s of contrivane:s for making houses fire-proof. 
One is by a complicat-d system of water.pipes proceedirg through the 
walls, like veins through the body; others dep:m! upon more manage- 
able and less expensive systems of building, avd upon peculiarities of 
material such as the hollow bricks with which Prince Alberi’s cottages 
areconstructed. The progress of industrial science as reg «ris the build- 
ing of houses ix now undoubtedly showing strong tendencies carefully to 
study the architectural and constructive condit.ons which are least likely 
to be operated on by fire; and although no house can probably be erected 
which shall be completely fire-proof, yet most new buildings are so ma- 
naged that the flames are slow in progress, and far more easily checked 
than in old constructions. 

In an! near the Machinery Department may be seen several models of 
contrivances destined to protect and preserve life under ground. The 
deeply interesting model of a coal-mine shows how the airis forced 
through miles and miles of subterraneou: workings by the very simple 
process of creating a comparative vacuum by the continued burning of 
a huge fire. There are generally two shafts to a mine, the duwn-cast 
and the up-cast. At the bottom of the latter the ventilating fire is 
kindled; the vacuutn thus created sucking, as it were, the air from all 
the neighbouring passages; its place being in turn supplied by a cor- 
responding rush along the down-cast shaft. In some of the great old 
mines near Newcastle the air has to travel through upwards of 70 miles 
of passages before it arrives at the furnae to which it is steadily moving, 
and it is calculated that from 24 to 30 hours are consnmed upon the 
journey. Without this constant current, mimes would of course be un- 
workable. In one or two instances, a steam blast has been avplied, in- 
stead of a furnace, with satisfactory results; but the ancient method 
seems generally to hold its ground. We remarked several specimens of 
Davy’s safety lamps scattered about, but their principle and construc- 
tion are too well known to call for any particular remark. It is much 
to be wished, however, that the mining population would do this great 
invention justicé. Half, at least, of the explosions which take place in 
mines are occasioned by the workmen taking off the wire gauze, either 
for tlie purpose of getting a degree more light, or of kindling their pipes 
at the flame. A most ingenious and simple invention, by a Mr. Fourdri- 
nier, for preventing shalt accidents caused by the breaking of the rope, is 
shown ; in model, beside it, another contrivance, procecding upon the 
same principle. The method is beautifully simple, The pressure upon 
the rope, when the car is ding or d ding—“ riding,” as it is 
called in Northumberland and Durham-—benids back, anit renders in- 
operative, certain soring clasps, which, however, the moment the strain 
upon them is relieved by the parting of the rope, leap out, as it were, on 
either side and catch hold of the upright beams down which the car slides, 
thus holding the whole machine suspended in the shaft until assistance 
reach it from above. In Mr. Begg’s model, the shaft is provided with a 
set of metallic notches, like those which prevont the back play of a 
winch and, on the cessation of pres:ure, the motion of the cur is arrested 
in an instant by proj-cting pieccs of metal, which at once change their 
position, and become fixed inthe notches. Fourdrinier’s invention is, 

believe, in usc in one of the pits near Newcastle; but some safeguard 
othe kind ought to be universal, and the more so that the pit-mon are 
aswunding aud dvsventling the shafts of coal aud 
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FOOD OF MAN.—NO. III. 
VEGETAL SUBSTANCES.—FRUITS, SUGAR, STARCH, ALCOHOL, &C. 
NOTWITHSTANDING the numerous articles of food we described in our 
last articles, yet there are still various other substances which are almost 
indispensable to the food of man. 6 


The vegetable acids, or fresh vegetables, have a power which, although 
well known to the surgeon, appears to be inexplicable to the physiologist. 
Our sailors suffer terribly from scurvy if deprived of these things, and 
hence there appears to be a great necessity for their use. Usually per- 
sons take this necessary nourishment by eating water-cresses and the 
various fruits of the country. We have of this class of food very excel- 
lent examples in the preserved gooseberries, currants, and raspberries, 
greengages, plums, black currants, damsons, and cherries, shown by Mr. 
Batty. A very fine collection of these fruits, which can be kept all the 
year round, are also shown by Messrs. Faulkner and Messrs. Copeland. 

; OF other fruits we have three or four Wellington apples, the exhibi- 
tion of which by themselves seems ludicrous enough, when, by a visit to 
the Horticultural Gardens, those curious in such fruits may see at one 
view nearly all which is known on the subject arranged by Mr. Thomp- 
son. They have also a set of casts which ought by rights to have been sent 
to the Exhibition, as many countrymen have but little idea of the al- 
most innumerable varieties of apples, pears, &c. which are known to 
horticulturists. 

Of other fruits used for food, perhaps the chesnut holds a high place. 
In some parts of the south of Europe it is used for bread. It con- 
tains a large quantity of starchy material, and forms, when boiled or 
baked, a very useful and nutritous food. A few chesnuts are sent from 
many countries. These beautiful trees abound in Greenwich-Park, and 
most stately specimens may be noticed in some fields near Turnham- 
green. Whenever we have a long continued and hot summer, the fruit, 
attains to considerable perfection, and the trees yield great produce. Of 
southern fruits, the bread-fruit was once supposed to hold the first place, 
but we have not observed it to be represented in any ether way at the 
Exhibition than by a cast. We observed yesterday a bread-fruit tree 
at the Botanic Gardens, Regent’s-Park. The banana in the West Indies 
is Very highly esteemed. It forms a nutritious food, and may be seen 
by the curious now in full fruit at Kew Gardens. It is represented in 
the dried state from ®ritish Guiana, and, far as looks go, seems deli- 
cious enough, but we have had no opportunity of tasting it. 

The delicious pine-apple is shown in the dried state, and also pre- 
served with dilute vinegar. The Chinese fruit, the litchi, are shown by 
Feulkner and Mason. Dried grapes, figs, and dates are contributed by 
various nations ; and two or three shaddocks may be seen in the colonial 
department. Olives are supplied by many exhibitors, and there are 
other foreign fruits represented by models, which we have not a sufficient 
practical acquaintance with to describe. 

Barcelona nuts are shown in the Spanish department, while the 
walnat is furnished by a great many countries. Some very fine Brazil 
nuts may be seen; the cashew nut, deprived of its inflammable husk, 
and otver kinds of nuts, are shown by Messrs. Fortnum and Mason. 
The Africans have contributed their ground nuts, some of which we have 
recently seen in the shop windows for the first time, though we have 
continually met with them in the homes of sailors who trade with Africa 

None of the above can be said to be of much importance as articles of 
food ; and the same remark may be made of the almond, which is abun- 
dantly represented by superb specimens from various districts. 

In the American department, some of the noble peaches which that 
country affords are shown, preserved in a manner peculiar to that nation. 
They are intended as a present to the Queen, and are preserved in 
brandy. As far as appearances go, they look sufficiently excellent ; but, 
if every critic was allowed the privilege of tasting, we are afraid that 
her Majesty would come in but for a very small share at the last. 

We have numerons specimens of sugar from various sources. The sugar- 
cane yields that which is most in repute; and Mr. Perkins has shown 3 
small loaf from sugar-canes which he himself grew in the county of 
Surrey. Their growth was a singular whim; but it is worth recording 
that such a feat had been accomplished in this country. We have not 
only from the troj;ical countries examples of sugar, but amongst the 
machines we have contrivances for pur.fying it by cen'rifugal force, and 
also means for evaporating it in vacuo, which should be carefully examined. 
We have not noticed any specimens of its purification by lead, which has 





We are strongly inclined, how- | 


lately occupied so much the attention of the chemists and the Govern- 
ment. The public and the profession are much frightened at the idea of 
| so deadly a poison as lead being employed, and yet the chemists have de- 
cided that the process may be carried out wiihout any trace of lead being 
| left in the saccharine matter. Ifthe process is allowed, every packet ought 
to be stamped * Refined by lead,” togive the publ.c an option in its use. 
There are also specimens of the sugar made from the maple tree, and 
| we have no doubt that che tree itself exists in the Arboretum of Ken- 
sington-gardens. There is also an exam) le of the sugar which may be 
| produced from honey, and another specimen where it has been obtained 
| from manna. The sugar of milk,so much employed by homeopathic 
quacks for the delusion of their victims, is also exhibited. Specimens of 
sugar from potatostarch are shown, This manufacture, we have this day 
| learnt from a large sugar-broker, is not now carried on, but we are not 
quite certain upon that head. A small specimen which we have before 
| us whil-t we write is bitter to the taste, from the presence of a small 
| quantity of sulphate of lime. It moreover possesses but very little sweet- 
ness, and, when added to cane sugar, diminishes the sweetness which it 
| before possessed. For this cause, it must be regarded merely as an adul- 
| terating substance. The manufacture of sugar from linen rags does not 
| appear to be a ful speculation, as none is shown. The properties of 
sugar in the systemare due to the hydrogen and carbon which it contains, 
and which enter into ¢ »mbination in the body, and are finally excretedin 
the frm of water and carbonic acid. By these changes physiologists 
suppose that the warmth of the body is maintained. Sugar, during its 
transformation, appears also, if supp'ied in excess, to be convertible into 
fat; and we areinformed by those who have had large sugar plantations, that 
the negroes, during the harvest, live principally upon the cane juice, and 
thus become surprisingly fattened before the harvest is terminated. 
| Pure sugar contains ne nitrogen, and hence is incapable of preserving 
for any lvngth of time human existence, as it cannot supply the material 
for muscular strength. 

We suppose that honey must be classed amongst the vegetable pro- 
ducts. It appears to be simply collected by becs from flowers, and we 
have known cruel schoolboys to kill the bee while carrying it to the hive, 
for the sake of the little bag of honey. The qualities of the honey vary 
w.th the flowers from which it is obtained, and the best is that which is 
collected trom open commons covered with wild thyme and heather, a 
specimen of which is shown by Messrs. Fortnun. The London visitor to the 
Exhib tion should not omit to see the bees at work in the North Transept. 

The use of sugar to preserve fruits in a crystallised state is well re- 
presented. Perhaps Messrs. Fortnum and Mason have shown the most 
extensive collection; andif the apparently delicious dried fruits of almost 
every kind which they have exhibited did not make many a schoolboy's 
mouth water during the Whitsun holidays, the boys of modern times 
will never become gourmunds. The race of those who gluttonise at the 
civic feasts will become extinct, according to the ordinary law of mor- 
tality, and the very Guildhall will marvel when the intellectual enjoy- 
ment of social intercourse shall in the next generation yield to the 
present exclusive love of merely animal feasting. 

The nuns have long, in Spain and Portugal, been fameus for the pre- 
paration of dried fruit. From the nuns of Coimbra, dried fruits of first- 
rate excellence have been shown. From the Cape of Good Hope deli- 
cious preserved oranges are also shown; and from Persia the dried 
juice of the grape made into a sweetmeat, either with or without al- 
monds, has also been contributed, 

In one department lozenges from the pine-apple, jargonelle pears, 
ani various other fruits have been sent. Mr Langdale has furnished oils 
of cognac, pears, pine-apples, and grapes, which so exactly taste and 
smell of those fruits, that few would be able todistinguish them. These 
preparations are, to our mind, the most extraordinary productions of 
modern chemistry ; for the fruits themselves have nothing to do with the 
matter, and they are simply made from the refuse of distilleries. We 
hear that they are now extensively employed; and who can tell how 
many vegetable principles may not be ultimately made by parely chemi- 
Gul processes ? Various specimens of jams are sent, which virtually con- 
sist of fruit bo led in syraps until they obtain a nearly solid consistence, 

Starch is shown a8 manufactured from various substances and adapted 
to numerous uses. For purposes of dict, those dorived cither from the 
Moaranta arundinacea, (arrow root) or canna root, are most employed. These 
plants only grow in tropical countrics, and therefore those materials con 
only be shown fram such places. Potato starch is largely made to add 
to the other substances as an adulteration. For culinary purposes, starch 
is also exhibited from wheat, sago, rice, potatoes, &c. 

By long-continucd heat starch is altered in quality, and becomes con- 
verted into a sort of gum or dextrine, which in many igulars wid 
differs from starch. Every kind of starch appears to 
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is rendered perfectly soluble. For this reason, 
the baked flour forms a — which is well adapted to infants, because 
starch is altered in quality. 
ee ithe starches, including those of arrow-root and canna-root, are sa 
insufficient for the prolonged sustenance of life. They may give warmth to 
the body, they may fatten the individual, but they cannot give the mus- 
cular substance, and in fact an animal would be absolutely starved by the 
d use of this substance. 
Pre British Guiana, starch is shown as extracted from the buck yam ; 
also other specimens from the cassava or edible-rooted physic-nut. Other 
repa ations from this plant are called tapioca, a light delicious food 
when used with milk. Whilst upon starches, we may mention that two 
sago palin-trees have been = 7 the Building by Mr. Knight, and the 
C jlantain is also shown. 
sar sepertiets acaniete, of the spices are multifarious ; some stimulate 
digestion, others are a provocative to the appetite, and doubtless all serve 
.m fanction. The London Spice Company have sent splendid specimens 
a nutmegs, cloves, cinnamon, cassia, pimento, black and white 
< parse and caraway seeds. There is a very beautiful specimen 
pepper, ginger, . *e shown in the department for the colonies. A cut 
of nutmeg and M& —.ntry was shown at the Royal Botanic Gardens 
specimen grown in this Guu. “se may be seen in nearly every nursery 
last week. The cinnamon ty. — -on at Kew, and ginger is a common 
ground; the pepper trees may bee. = Messrs. Batty have also sent 
plant in many gentlemen’s hothouses.  - 





specimens of essences of spices. P “ee. It supplies both 
Of mineral food, salt is of paramount importm. — “ng the changes 
soda and chlorine, which have various properties in ™ the brine- 


of other food. Messrs. Noak have sent specimens of water frou. -or with 
spring, with pieces of rock salt as dug from the mine, togetin, 
samples of the manufactured salt. ¢ play” 
Vinegar is a farcurite addition to many vegetables. Whether it play 
any part in the human econony, is a matter of much uncertainty - 
Various samples are shown of vinegar from malt, and also of the ee 
distilled. The peculiar property which this material has to preve f 
decomposition is well shown by Mr. Batty, who has sent branches 0 
orange, lemon and citron trees, cucumbers growing on the vine, @ cactus, 
brocoli, endive, melons, and even a tine English pine-apple, which yg 
been sacrificed to exhibit this principle. We are informed, that, a 
botanical specimens are carefully put up in this manmef, they ht 
last for any length of time—a fact of some importance to cm‘St0rs, WHO, 
hitherto, have been somewhat at a loss to preserve plants. It is ae 
fact, that, whilst distilled vinegar has this property, the pyrolig.060¥s 
acid dissolves the vegetable tissue, and ultimately destroys it. 

By the use of vinegar as a preserving agent, pickles are made, and 
various examples are contributed. The best Indian pickle is made of the 
sapsicum, hedgehog cucumber, mountain cabbage, and pau-pau, mixed 
in distilled vinegar. Various examples of other pickles are also shown 
good perfection by Mr. Batty and other exhibitors. 

Sex-weeds are exhibited. These generally contain a small quantity of 
iodine, and the Iceland moss makes a nutricious jelly. Of fungi, only 
two are generally eaten in this country, whilst in Italy the people use & 
great number of species. In the French department, preserved cases 
of truffles are shewn, und we have noticed mushrooms amongst the 
pickles. These fungi are remarkable for the large quantity of nitre- 
genised matter which they contain. 

Medern chemists have been very desirous of obtaining a food which 
shall in some degree be more nutritious than the vegetable diet alone. 
In a former article, we alluded to the compounds of animal with vege- 
table substances, but the same results may be obtained from vegetable 
productions alone. Madame St. Etienne has sent many such compounds, 
made by adding gluten to wheaten flour and many other substances. 
We rather suspect that Mr. Bullock's semola is an article of somewhat 
similar character. The tendencies of the age incline medieal men to 
think very highly of the principle of obtaining a compound with a 
greater amount of gluten, which is the material whieh gives the muscular 
strength. At present, however, there has not becn sufficient experience 
to determine whether any compound containing a larger quantity of 
gluten may be generally adopted with advantage. Bread made of pure 
gluten, for some diseases, has been found so heavy as not to be sufficiently 
palateable to be eaten. 

Many specimens of biscuits are shewn in different parts of the Build- 
ing. There are also abundant examples of maccaroni, vermicelli, and 
other preparations from flour. We have not observed Hard’s farinaceous 
food, which we believe is only wheat flour altered by long-continued 
heat. We have the highest opnion of this feod for infants, and regret 
that we have not seen it in the Building. _- 

The whole range of alcohols and alcoholic drinks are very poorly re- 
presented. Regardless of their value in the arts, or as an article of food 
or medicine, they were not allowed ‘to be exhibited, because they are 
sometimes turned to a bad purpose. For similar reasons, types might 
have been prevented, becau<e bad books were sometimes printed ; writings, 
because forgeries were committed ; ‘and electro-metallurgie specimens, be- 
cause they might be serviceable to the false coiner. Messrs. Hanbury and 
Buxton have shown an imperial galion of ale, and the same quantity of por- 
ter, with samples of the materials employed; and the visitor may observe 
that the colour of the porter arises from the use of a certain quantity of 
highly-dried or burnt malt, and the flavour of this delicious beverage is 
due to the same circumstance. Great efforts have been made to suppress 
the use of these drinks; but the majority of the most eminent medical 
professors consider that the moderate employment of alcoholic stimuli 
tends rather, at any rate in large cities, to the preservation of life. Of 
their immoderate application, or of even their use in but slight excess, 
medical men consider that they are destructive to human life; and. from 
inquiries we have made, we learn thst, notwithstanding the great compe. 
tit.on amongst life assurance offices, none will assure the lives of perso 8 
who take a little above the average of alcoholic stimuli; and even at the 
Medical Invalid and Gresham Offices, both of which will #s-ure liv:s 
with certain amounts of disease, no drunkard is admitted at any increas: @ 
premium. This, as an acting op.non of the first medical authorities mn 
Great Britain, isimportant ; and, doubtless, its mention will not belost upc: m 
the public. We cannot find, as a universal rule, that the lives of tec 
totallers are preferred ; and we are informed by assurance office exam'- 
ners, that the majority of those who confine their drink to water alone are 
pale, flabby, and do not exhib.t the full standard of strength and health. 

Messrs. Bovin and Co. have contributed six bottles of champagne 
wine manufactured in England from rhubarb stalk. This vegetable pro- 
duction is now much ewployed as an article of food; but that which is 
brought to market, forced with straw, is more wholesome than that which 
is sold at this period of the yexr. This substance contains a great amount 
ot oxalic acid, and is hence found by many persons to be far less digestible 
than gooseberries, currants, or other fruits, the acidity of which is due to 
the citric, tartaric, and malic acids. Mr. Roberts, of Edinburgh, has 
sent specimens of home-made wines: these drinks, however, give way to 
the use of malt Jiquors in this climate, and are used to a very small ex- 
tent as compared with beer and porter. A bottle of alcohol 
from potatoes is exhibited. The excise laws, however, greatly 
interfere with this branch of manufacture, and if we were 
ing from potatoes on an extensive scale, we might have to pay thousands 
of pounds of duty annually for spirit which we could not produce. There 
was a potato distillery erected near Vauxhall turnpike, about fifteen or 
twenty years ago, by a company of Frenchmen, but they only worked 
about two months when they became insolvent, in consequence of being: 
charged by the excise with much more spirits than they could possibly 
make from potato wort. 

Vegetable oils are employed in some parts of the world to a eonsider- 
able extent for food, and even the English use it in their salads. Olive 
oil is furnished from various countries; but perhaps the most interesting 
*pecimen which has been furnished has been supplied from our own co- 
lony of Adelaide, in South Australia, and at any rate the capacity to 
grows olives mark a climate which must be much warmer than our own. 

Numerous as are the articles of food exhibited, they do not nearly in- 
clude all the varicties of each kind which areenployed, nor even is every 
species of vegetal substance represented which is oconsionally eaten. 
Every cockney schoolvoy. knows that he can find pig-nuts in Kensington- 
gardens, immediately outside the Building, and yet this is not 
It would indeed have been. a curious spectacle to have seen 
under one roof every kind of material used by man for food. As it is, 
the materials are disconnected and scattered in every part of the 
and yet they present many features for much attention and careful study. 

The necessity fur food arises from the law that without change of matuy 
we can have no force, and hence animal force requizes a supply of matn® 
to be changed. The various forces which the animal evinces from tls, 
change of mutter are called the vital forces, and the study of their phe« 
nomena, when classed together, is called the Science of Late, ‘Vitality is: 


to the animal body what the performance of the engine is to ite me 
chanism. Neither can continue without a constant su of matter to 
be changed. Both necessarily infer a coytinyal m tation of mew 


attractions, and consequently continually 


exhibit motion. Of 
er She dreads an instant pan 
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A LADY’S GLANCE AT THE GREAT EXUITBITION. 
No. If. 

Havine alluded, in my former glance at the Exhibition in Hyde park, 
tothe beauty of the /aces collected there from the various Continental 
states, as well as from the different provinces of our own country, | 
must now endeavour to justify my evlogium by attempting to describe 
more minutely a few of the specimens peculiarly worthy of observation, 
which present themselves there in such abundance. The majority of my 
readers are doubtiess aware of the many fabrics that range themselves 
under the general appellation of lace by right, no le:s than of the nu- 
merous machine-woven imitations which lay claim to the distinction by 
courtesy, but which the connoisseur can never be prevailed upon to 
award them unaccompanied by some qualifying prefix, sufficient to 
distinguish the copy, however perfect it may be, fiom the genuine and 
undoubted original. 

Of the real laces that present themselves to our admiration, perhaps 
the most worthy to be first mamed are such as are wrought 
solely and consecutively by hand on the lace-pillow ; these 
are all made of the finest Flemish thread, and are distinguished as 
Mechlin, Valenciennes, Honiton, and English, Lisle or Buckingham, with 
avaricty known as guipure, made also by hand with acrochet needle, 
The white silk lace known as blonde is also wrought in the same way, 
with the black var‘eties of Chantilly, Puy, and Grammont; introducing 
afew slight distinctions, too minute to need particular observation in 
this place. Another description, equally attractive to the generality of 
lace-fanciers, and of no less mercantile value, is that of the well-known 
and highly-prized Brussels lace, set apart, from its extreme lightness, for 
full dress, with the beautiful modern invention of Honiton appliquér. 
In these elegant varieties the flowers are made separately on the pillow, 
and afterwards attached to the groundwork, which (in the finest speci- 
mens), though s'mply consisting of plain lace, is, as being also made by 
hand on the pillow, equally genuine with the decoration itself; and in 
this particular forcibly reminding us of those works of the old mas’ers, 
in which the principal figures, only, were painted with their own hands, 
the subordinate background being filled in by artists less skilled in 
their profession, or less highly gifted by nature than themselves. 

As from time immemorial Holland and its dependencies have been 
distinguished for the perfection to which their fostering care has raised 
this beautiful fabric, it seems but a tribute due to give the precedence in 
every description to the lace manufacturers of Belgium, more especially 
as they appear in the present day fully prepared to maintain the vantage- 
ground earned in times past. 

For this superiority many reasons suggest themselves. The Flemings 
have been for ages noted as the most successful cultivators and dressers 
of flax; hence, they have held in their own hands exclusively, the raw 
material for the most finished productions : in distributing this over the 
whole world, it is not unnatural that they should have chosen (in former 
times, at least) to reserve for their own use a liberal share of the choicest 
and best description. A convincing proof of their skill is afforded by 
the fact, that they are known to have wrought thread of so fine a tex- 
ture as to exceed in value ten times the price of standard gold. This 
having been the case in former years, it is difficult to form an idea of 
the perfection to which they may not have attained. 

Before proceeding to notice individually the beautiful examples of 
lace-work contributed by Belgium, I must be permitted to ebserve on the 
lack of courtesy shown by some of the exhibitors in this class, which 
contrasts rather unfavourably with that of their French compatriots, 
and even some of their own neighbours in the same department. 
The spectator is in many instances prevented from upproaching 
by a barrier, placed so far from the glass cases in which the works 
are displayed, as to lead the uninitiated to believe in the existence of 
scme other reason for their exclusion, apart from the protection of the 
property. This extreme caution is additionally to be regretted, inas- 
much as the : pecimens disnlayed would bear the closest inspection. The 
convenience of the public, therefore, seems to be encroached upon with- 
out any adequate reason. The first article which claims an expecial 
notice at my hantts is a pocket-handkerchief, exhibited by Vanderhagen 
van Overloop, of B ussels; it is framed like a picture, and may fairly 
claim to rank as a work of art. The centre is circular, and composed 
of the finest cambric ; the border surrounding it is lace-work, of a clear, 
though elaborate design, comprising the initials of her M-jesty, with the 
Royal arms of England ; whilst the corners, necessar.ly deeper than the 
sides, are enriched with emblematical devices of Commerce, Industry, 
Shipping, and the Fine Arts. The chief peculiarity, I might say curiosity, 
of this border, consi-ts in the fact that the ornamental pattern 
and the plain groundwork to which it is attached were both worked by 
needle at the same time and with the same thread, not being separately 
wrought, as is usually the case. A bttle history of this object, with the 
name of the actual maker, would be of interest to all capable of esti- 
mating the patience and ingenuity required for the production of a piece of 
work so peculiar, ifnot actually unique. Another fine specimen of a pocket- 
handkerchief (also worked with a needle by a Miss Roy, of Brussels) 
claims our admiration ; with a lace flounce of Gothic pattern, intermixed 
with birds and roses. There is also part of a second flounce of still 
more elegant device, consisting of floxers and im:tative drapery; nor 
must I omit a singularly beautiful detached spray without background, 
which would seem a faithful representation of a bunch of flowers 
just gathered, and transferred, as it were, into a del-cate lace 
on the straw pillow A very fine example of te genuine Brus- 
sels lace is exhibited by A. Delahaye, in a scarf and flounce; 
several veils and falls ef a similar kind are also well worthy of attention. 
Of the delicate white blond, the black Grammont, and other varieties 
of the same school of silk laces, the Messrs. Stoequart display (307) an 
extensive aszortment, adapted to almost every purpose, from shawls and 
mantillas, fo head-dresses and lappets; with some beautiful specimens 
of appropriate pattern designed for parasols, many of which are dis- 
played to great advantage, ready mounted and fitted for use. I must 
especially notice a canezou of elaborate design and perfect execution. 
Perhaps the finest examples of delicate lace are never so well exhibited 
as in this peculiar form ; in flounces, the more showy pattern has a be: ter 
effect than delicate tracery, which is too often lost in the distance, and in 
heavy folds of the robe to which it is attached. In veils and lappets, the 

want of a close background is felt as a disudvantage, and in collars it is 
difficult to preserve the requisite smoothnes-. It is, therefore, to the berthe 
and canezou, that the patient artist is.indebted for a perfect display of a 
chef d’eurre, inasrouch as form, background, and proximity are alin her 
favour. M. Duhaijon exhibits (314) a case of Valenciennes and Brussel- 
trimmings, of various patterns and widths, varying from half an inch to 
a quarter of a yard. : We have been so long acenstomed to see the 
former of these descriptions of laces made with rather a heavy pattern. 
that we scarcely recogn‘se an old favonrite in the lighter adornment of 
the present specimens; nor are we certain, that, in a lace distinguished 
for its usefulness and durability, the change is in every respect an im- 
provement. _Solidity seems a8 much an attribute of Valen- 
ciennes, as lightness of design ia on the filmy groundwork of 
the Brussels, It is, however, a feature of the taste peculiar 
to the present day to engraft as many varieties as possible on 
an arcient stock—I cannot but think, to the prejudice of that indi- 
viduality which forms an agreeable characteristic in specimens even of the 
lower grades of manufactures. Great credit is, however, due to M Du- 
ha‘jon for the introduction of laces the width of moderate drex- 
flounces, of a description hitherto seldo-n, if ever, made sufficiently wide 
to be used for such a purpose. Beautiful specimens of appliquée lace are 
presented (case 318) by Naeltiens, Brussels, in the form of a cassaveks 
and half shawl; there are also threc veils from Florence, interes‘ing as 
examples of Italian workmanship, which is not often exercised in thi- 
manufacture, rather than as effording any! hing remarkuble in themselves 
Several large and elegant exumles of the new kind of lace termed 
Pompadour merit especial notive: it consists of a white design on « 
black grounding, and is very effective worn as slight mourning, thoug) 
almo-t too pretty to be entirely devoted to this purpose. In the presen 
instunce it is applied to searfs, shawls, collars, and trimming lace 
The productions of M. Roby (381) are distinguished as exhibiting 
on alarge scale specimens of Brussels lace, not often equalled, an: 
never surpassed, even on a small ove: a complete dress of this beautiful 





material, composed of three straight flounces, attached to each other, 
Deedirews anti ruflies an suite, is Vas wax figure, ani, 
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adornment a 
equally effective, though each differing in style. The establishment of 
St. Joseph, at Verviers, offers many beautiful specimens of laces of al- 
most every variety; those formed of Flanders guipure are of peculiar 
interest, as presenting a reproduction of the old English point in a state 
of perfection for which we should now look in vain in our own country, 
and which seems hardly capable of further improvement : of this de- 
scription, a collar and ruffles, the pattern of which somewhat resembles 
alarge scallop shell, cannot fail to attract the eye of the most casual 
beholder, and to detain that of the connoisseur until she is warned that 
other attraction? yet await her. These are provided hy Madame Bous- 
son de Vliegheer, of Bruges, in the form of two splendid flounces, of real 
and very fine point lace, which are advantageously displayed on a sheet 
of crivson velvet. The collection of Valenciennes laces sent by Messrs. 
Beck, of Courtrai (524), deserves much more detailed description than I 
can now give; they are second to none, and are far more beautiful than 
any of the same kind seen in this country previously to the P om 
magnificent display. A few exquisite articles of Mechlin lace (335), hy 
M'ss Von Kiel, cannot be too h’ghly ext»lled: among these are a head- 
dress, collar, and veil; one lappet, with a pattern of birds, butterflies, 
and flowers, is left unfinished, with its multiplicity of bobbins depending 
from it, to show the cobweb-like thread of which it is made, and alro 
what may be achieved by the most unpretending machinery when 
guided by fingers well accomplished in their art. Another exhibitor 
presents us with a perfect picture, in lace—with alcoves, bridges, figures, 
flowers, at d even birdcages, all so naturally blended together, that no 
idea of incongruity arises in the mind of the spectator from the variety 
of objects thus associated. There are also, among these decorations fit 
for princes, some very pretty specimens of collars and lace made at 
Bruges. in the schools of industry for the poor. 

Before concluding my survey of this department, I must record my 
admiration of a piece of work intended for appliquee. the elegant design 
ef which is an openwork basket filled with flowers of many kinds, beau- 
tif lly grouped, and formed of the finest Brussels lace ; this is disposed 
on a velvet cushion, and, as in a former instance, & few bobbins remain 
suspended from it. A handkerchief depicting the British arms, with 
emblems of Justice and Glory. is exhibited by Van der Kalen, of Brus- 
sels (313), the fortunate holder of the only medal awarded for such 
fabric. by the National Exhibition of Belgium in 1847. It is almo-t 
superfluous to say that it is a masterpiece of art; and with this 1 must 
absolutely conclude, feeling how very inadequate any description must 
be to convey an idea f this manufacture. either en général or en détail. 

Of Spanish lace, a very small assortment is pre-ented to view in the 
Crystal Palace. This is rather a remarkable fact, when it is remem- 
bered how large a quan ity must be in general demand in 2 country 
where the highest classes still preserve a national costume, the dist n- 
enishing fea:ures of which are the lace mantillas tor the head. and the 
richly-flowered shawl drapery of the same material, Of the ancient 
Spanish point. so liberally introduced in the pictures of the Spanish 
school of painting, not a single specimen is to be seen. It is, therefore, 
to be inferred that the Spanish ladies must for this decoration be largely 
indebted to their French neighbours. Of the few specimens of native 
manufacture worthy of notice, I may irstance a mantilla thickly 
flowered, but of a pattern by no means remarkable; another of white 
blond, and a lace shaw! of a light running pattern, with medaltions in 
the corners for the initials or arms of the wesrer. A very fine specimen 
of black silk lace is exhibited by Fister, of Barcelona, which demands a 
more detailed description at my hands, from the novel and amusing 
character of its design. It represents a Spanish grandee on horseback, 
fully accoutred ; a sportsman, with his dog and gun; and, finally, a 
lady riding in state in a palanquin, with animals of every Cescription, 
both foreign and domestic, surrounding her asa body-guard. Another 
example, by the same maker. displays a complete landscape @ la 
Chinoise, with men, women, and children, employed in the ordinary oc 
cupstions of life. It includes, also, pagodas and bridges, with their 
fitting accompaniments of drooping trees, very effective in this fanciful 
display. We have here ample proof of what might be achieved by the 

Spanivrds in this branch of the arts, were there a greater amount of en- 
terprise in the peop'e, and a more fostering care of home manufacture 
on the part of Government; more especially as the country itself pro- 
duces in abundance the raw material. 

In the French department, having on a former occasion alluded to the 
novelty of Madame Hubert’s lace flowers, I must only further observe, on 
better zuthority than my own, that in this respect they bear away the 
palm from every competitor, althongh in beauty they are certainly 
rivalled by a lappet sent by M. Delcambre, of the Rue de Choiseul, 
Paris. This elegant specimen is composed of fine gold-coloured blond, 
wrought of silk in its natural shade, and ornamented in the making with 
soft gold thread of texture almost equally fine. The design for this 
work has been selected wit equal thste and propriety, representing ears of 
wheat and rye; the spikes of the latter extending over the groundwork, 
whilst the irregularoutline of the corn forms the border. This is a very 
artistic improvement on the ot d-fashioned scalloped edge, but it will be 

for the present contined to articles of the most recherché description. The 
next examples to be distinguished are those contributed by M. Lefebvre, 
of Bayeux, who holds no less than five medals and the cross of the Le- 
gion of Honour as trophies of success in his art. 

We have here a fine thread lace counterpane, well adapted to throw 
over the satin quilt, which the Parisian ¢igante is so proud of exhibiting 
in her sta'e chambre-a-coucher, although, like greater persons, she wisely 
chooses a less elaborate restin’-place for actual use. There is likewise a 
set of lappets of the exqriste po'nt d’Alencon, the pattern of which 
compri:es the Royal crown surrounded by a drapery, the imitative 
folds of which form an_ irregular border, and present a 
tout ensemble of extreme beauty. A _ rich point lace scarf 
and veil are deserving of attention, with a Chantilly mantle of 
arabesque design, and one or two deep lace flounces. Tuese are all I 
can afford space to particularise. 

Of white blonde, M. Randon. of Caen (Calvados), may perhaps be con- 
sidered the best expositor. In his collection (1684) are a mantilla and 
overall of great beauty: the groundwork is of the fine t quality, with 
the leaves and fruit of the grape vine running over it as a pattern; they 
are the natural size, and of a quality that may almost be called massive. 
These are intended for Mexico, where everything ornamental] is cho-en 
in a state of heavy magnificence. contrasting forcibly with the lightness 
most admired inthis country. A beautiful parure of lace, belonging to 
the Duchess of Somerset. is exhibited, as being of very fine workman- 
ship: the pattern is very delicate, and seems arevival of the etyle of de- 
coration that prevailed during the middle ages, when every lady was 
her own herald, and exhibited on the most insignificant part of her 
attire, her ** Arms and State ;” it is well worthy to descerd as an lieir- 
loom to posterity. 

The Foreign lace, which, as presented in the Exhibition, I have en- 
deavoured to describe, though now familiar to every one, has only been 
general in England for some five and thirty years. Before the peace had 
made us acquainted with the skill of our Continental neighbours in this 
branch of manufacture, the higher qualities of English lace were re- 
garded in this country as something not to be surpassed ; this impression 
found astrong confirmation in the value at that time attached by the 
Parsian éléyantes to the lmited supply afforded them through the 
gallant intrepid ty of the Kentish smngzlers Before turning to the ex- 
amples of this manufacture which may be fonnd in the Crystal Palace, 
let us take a brief glance at the physiology of English lacemaking. At 
the period of which I have just been speaking, as indeed is still the case, 
this employment was entirely in the hands of women and children, and 
was chiefly pursued in the towns and villages of Buckinghamshire and 
Bedfordshire. There, children at the age of five years were regularly 
sent to school to acquire the art. A good mistress would, even ina 
village, frequently have as many as 50 pup 1s, who paid her from a penny 
to threepence a week each, according to their proficency, and the im- 
portance of the work on which their “ prentice hands” were engaged. 
The children soon learned their art, and passed gradually through the 
ordeal of patterns more and wore intricate, until they became thoronghly 
conversant with the business. The thread of which lace was made 
came al:nost exclusively fron Holland, and was supplied to the poor 
manufacturers by aclass of traders who occupied gomething of the 
position of middle-men, betwcen them and the lace merchants, from 
whom the retail dealers obtained their supplies. These persons were in 
the habit of visiting the villages sbout once in every six weeks, and 
purchas ‘ng all the lare that had then been worked up, deducting from 
the price paid the value of the supply of thread which they left. to be 
nanufactured into more lace by the period of their next visit. So great 
was the demand for 't at that time, that all which could be made was 





eager'y bought ; and even when provisions were double their present | 
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price, the labour of the wife went far to support the family. The lace 
was generally fabricated in rooms without a fire, the cust of which 
would have injured its colour, and at stated periods was cut into lengths 
varying from three to ten or tweuty yards. So perfectly acquainted was 
eath buyer with the quantity could be maile 
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each person, that, had the maker sold a few yards off the pillow to oblige 
the clergyman’s lady or her visitor from town, the remuinder was 
often thrown back upon her hands as a punishment for secking 
another market for her wares. His knowledge, too, of the style of 
work of his employées was not less accurate, and he would be found able 
to detect at a glance the workmanship of each person from that of her 
neighbours. Formerly, every En lish lady of any pretensions wore 
caps and collars made exclusively of lace, the consumption of which 
was, therefore, very considerable ; and, as it was regarded a8 a necessity 
for every one to possess a certain number of caps that had never beem 
washed, the demand was, of course, constant. At length, however, 
Nottingham net, though originally sold at about a guinea a yard, was 
generally introduced ; and, alas for the lacemakers, milliners adopted it 
for caps. Urling’s figured imitations then succeeded, diminishing still 
further the demand for the original fabric. The general peace admitted 
large consignments of f reign manvfacture: the Coarse spectinens of 
Valenciennes were soon pronounced more beautiul than the fine-t 
Br.tish lace, and it was soon found to be more durable, since, to copete 
in some measure with foreign rivals and home machinery, am infe ior 
thread was substituted for that ef a more expensive description. and the 
glory of the Buckingham lace departed for ever. My readers must not 
conclude, however, that its m-nufacture has by any means cessed; & 
considera‘le quantity ia still made, some of which has been deemed 
worthy a place in the Great Exhibition ; but this display is by no means 
lurge, and it is to the specimens of Honiton lace that the Engl sh ama- 
teur must point when anything like a comparison with the foreign is 
forced upon her. A handsome piece of Buckingham lace, of consider- 
able width, is exhibited, with 800 bobbins attached to it. Some 
very pretty collars, cuffs, lappets, and neck-ties, the work of Elizabeth 
Frewen, of Marlow, are presented to our view in the South Central Gal- 
lery (No. 170). Mr. Hill, of Olney, has also sent insertions, edging, and 
flouncing, of excellent quality. An entirely new feature is prest nted in 
some specimens of this lace, which appear (397) under the name of Mr. 
Hurst, of Bedford; the peculiarity consists in the introduction of spun 
glass in the figure : this design may possibly give a new impetm: to this 
declining branch of home manufacture, for which it is, indeed, hghbly 
desirable that a fresh interest should be created. 

Of Homton Jace, the exclusive production of England, 
but highly prized by the tasteful of all nations, a very elaborat? 
display is made (also in the South Gallery) by several lace merchants 
ef London, among whom Biddle and Co., of Oxfurd-street, better known 
as Heywards, should be distinguished. They exhibit on a large scale 
the arms of her Majesty, encircled by a wreath of palm branches, with 
which are en'wined the rose, shamrock, and thistle; this is enclosed in 
a second border of oak leaves, the whole formed of Heniton lace. In 
the same case is a bridal scarf designed from natural flowers, and in- 
cluding in its pattern the rose, tulip, convolvulus, fuchsia, &c. Four 
medallions, which compese the centre, offer specimens of the varieties ir 
the manufacture of this lace. A headdress, d splaying the leaves of the 
convolvulus without flowers, also a bert e and handkerchief of beautiful 
ulthough indescribable pattern will excite un.vereal »dmiration. A 
half-shawl, of guipure, made at Honiton, the prope:ty of Laugher and 
Cosens, is an elegant instance of this old form of dress, revived in the 
present day. There are in this department several specimens, in which 
the Huniton assumes the rich and massive appearance of the antique 
laces, especially point: many will coincide in my opinion, that this is its 
most beautiful phase ; it is certainly one to which a mere description 
could never do justice. Of Irish laces, the examples that present them- 
selves, though not very numerous, are of such a character as to excite 
high anticipations of the perfection to whch the Limerick, especially, 
will ultimately be brvught; they are now highly creditable tu a country 
which has so recently adopted this branch of manufacture. Messrs. 
Forrest, of Dublin, contribute, among various objects a dress, with three 
flounces of shaded Limerick lace, which for intrinsic beauty and ele- 
gance of effect may vie with similar articles of a much more cos ly de- 
scription. I regret that want of space should prevent my doing justice 
individually to the productions of the sister island, but elegances of @ 
more important and no less interesting character await us, and to them 
eur attention is now due. 

My personal investigation of the various descriptions of silks in the 
Exhibition having commenced in that department of the South Gallery 
entirely set a-ide for the productions of the Spitalfields looms, it is to 
them that I wish now to direct the attention of my readers. A few 
general words will perhups be expected of me in regard to the rival 
merits of the Lyons ard British manufactures: to decide on, or even 
properly discuss their intrinsic value and respective qualities, would re- 
quire a more intimate acquaintauce than I profess with the art of silk 
inapufacture ; and, therefore, ent.rely discluiming all intention of award- 
ing the palm of merit, I will-imply give my own impressions on the 
subject. Having been frequently informed of the greut udvantages 
possessed by the manufacturer of Lyons in his climate and 
water (used for the purposes of dyeing), which enable him to 
produce colours of a br.iliancy and perfecuon unattainable in England, 
I was fully prepared to see even the best of our British silks excelled in 
effect ty their foreign competitors. In the French department there are 
certziniy some plain satins and gros de Naples, the chief attraction of 
which consists in their bright and vivid tiuts, and which are in this 
respeet unequalled ; but, as the English exiibito s have in general se- 
lected for exposition fabrics pessersing sv much elegance of design as to 
render them less dependent on colcur fur their beauty, the effect pro 
duced by them on my mind Was.ne of unwingled adwiration. I tink 
that those ladies who have from patriotic feelings systematically ; atron- 
ised the preductions of their countiy, will be enabled to pursue this 
principle without any sacrifice of taste or in«lination. 

I will now particularise some of the dresses und materials for dresses 
which appear m st worthy of admirat on. It will be difficult, by a writ- 
ten description, to present them in their individuality to the minds of my. 
readers; { will therefore advise them to regard this sketch rather a3 a 
clue tothe most attractive objects in th s maze of wonders, than as # sub- 
stitute for a personsl :nspection of their meritx. In case No. 1, allotted 
to the centribution of Mr Redmayne, of Bond-street, ure two very 
beautiful specimens, in yellow and brown, of moire antique silk, which 
present rather a novel effect, from the introduction of satin spots: this 
material, I believe, is properly designated by the name of gros d’ Afrique, 
and is manutactured by Temple and Stons, of Spitaifields. Messrs. Ro- 
binsen exhibit (No. 5) a brecaded silk, the pattern of whic’) seens at 
present unique, although searcely hkely to remain long s>; it is a repre- 
sentation, on a sinall seale, of course, of the far-famed Victoria regina. 
The flowers and leaves of this beautiful plant are, both in colour and 
form, very accurately represented, but scarcely show to as much advan- 
tage on the white groun» here selected as they would be .ikely to do on 
one of a dusker hue, Case 14 is entirely occupied by Irish poplins, ma- 
nufactured by Geoghegh»n, of Dublin, which, i is needless to say, are 
the best of their class. Some are plxin, some watered, and some mvire 
antiques; the Just I must especially ccmovend as far surpassing the other 
figured ones in beauty. On twv silk dresses, contained in glass 16, and 
exhibited by Mr. Dear, | shall have occasion to dwell longer than I have 
done on any tha' have yet pursed under review ; they are, in my opinion, 
almost the chef d’ceurres of Spitalfields art, and I 1,ust recommend them 
to the attention of all lady visitors to the Exhibition. They are made 
by Campbell and Harris:.n, and designed by the pupils of the 5; italiields 
School of Design, to whose success'ul progress they beur ample testimony. 
The pattern in both dresses is the same. It envi: ts of bouquets of rather 
sinatl flowers connected with each other, und thus forming elegant stripes. 
‘the ground is of ribbed silk, in : ne instance white, and in the other black, 
the effect in bo:h being equally beautiful The material appears to be of 
the thicke-t and richest texture, but entirely devo d of that stiff unyielding 
appearance often presented by silks of premiére qualité, which, although 
looking as if they could justify the usual encomium and certainly 
“stand alone,” appear al-o likely to resist every attempt made to impart 
grace and elcgance to their folds. I am informed that a dress of the 
pattern just described either has been or will be presented to the Queen, 
whose steady patronage of British manufacturers haa to essentially be- 
nefitted this class of her subjects. 

Messrs. Sewell and Co., of Compton House, have sent amongst other 
objects a very bexutiful brocade dress, the ground of which is gold co- 
lour and white glacé, the pattern various flowers with rich gold colour 
brocaded leaves. There is also a dress exhibited by Miss Clarke, of 
Regent-str et, which presents a double claim to attention, as being rather 
aremarkable material, and as having been worn by her Mejesty at a 
levee this season: it is called rainbow enamelled silk, and, indcfinite as 
this description may be, I 6 arcely know how to convey a wore ample 
one ; the fabric serms principally composed cf gold and tilver, but with 
these are intermingled a variety of indistinct colours, from which 4 pre- 
sume it derives its name. It is far surpassed in beauty by son exdhi esses 
in the French department, of a somewhat similar deseriy tion, 0 which 
I shall presently advert. In cage 27 is a silk, the propeity of 
Howell and Go., the peculiarity of which is, ‘hat it is watered in the 
loom, or rather that the etieet of watering is given by alternations of 
silk and satin, the narrow stripes of which follow the pattern usually 


given by the process of watering. On this und is brocated a lar; 
tout entenile, taoagh is sauir Ye called 
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similar principle, the rectangular plan preserved, and the griffins dis- 
carded, it would have looked twice as handsome and have been im- Ag 
measurably better adapted to the purpose than it is at present. The Zan 
sofa and chair are also to blame for the heavy and uncomfortable- 

looking embellishments with which they are loaded. It is not mere eye- « 
criticism that shouldbe consulted in such matters; imagine knocking 
your shins against that sofa or that table, as you make your way past 
them in an unguarded moment. It is but just to add that the style of 
workmanship is unexceptionable. 
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GROUP OF SILVER.—BY VAN KEMPEN, OF HOLLAND. 
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LIBRARY FURNITURE.—BY MESSRS. GILLOW. 
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VIRGIN AND CHILD. BY VAN LINDEN. Child” is prettily executed ; though there is so much affectation about various flowers, bound by a twisted ribbon, and placed round a simple 
} M. Van Linden’s (of Antwerp) little marble group of the “ Virgin and the position of the hands, and generally in the conventional treatment bead rolling. Of course, the subject-head inclosed is of our introduction: 
| of the whole of the upper part, that it is more entitled to be regarded as 

, age & piece of church decoration than as a work of art. The planting of the 
| foot of the mother upon the head of the serpent may be orthodox ac- 
| cording to the orthodoxy of Rome, but it is at variance with the plain 
reading of the passage in Scripture—Genesis iii. 15. 


ICE-DISH. BY DODD. 


The Ice Dish by Dodd is a very happy specimen of the taste and 
fancy at present displayed in this branch of silver manufacture. 


ALABASTER VASE. BY CHIACI AND SONS. 

Tuscany, not unmindful of its ancient renown, is rich in works of 
sculpture and carving, generally producing specimens of high excellence. 
The magnificent alabaster vase, by Chiaci and Sons, of Volterra, is in 
the pure Etruscan style, and stands upon a pedestal formed of a trun- 
cated fluted column. The sculpture upon this production is of exquisite 


character. 
CARVED MINIATURE FRAME. BY W. G. ROGERS. 


The carved miniature frame, in box-wood, by Rogers, is one of two very 
beautiful similar productions in this style. The design comprises a garland 
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ARTICLES IN!ENDED FOR TUE PRESERVATION OF 
HUMAN LIFE. 

Ir is a fact not particularly creditable to humanity, that the ingenuity 
and industry of our species have been far oftener and far more exten- 
sively employed in the construction of machines destructive to life—ma- 
chines invented expressly for the purpose of bloodshedding by whole- 
sale and retail—than they have been devoted to mechanism destined to 
prolong our days and to shield us from the natural hazards of the ele- 
ments. Almost the first handiwork of a savage is a club, intended to 
knock out his neighbour’s brains; and one of the last inventions of our 
own state of civilisation, the reverse, as we are apt to flatter ourselves, cf 
gavagism, is an improvement in fire-arms, by which the eld musket will 
probably be outstripped in deadliness just as the musket outstripped the 
bew and arrow. The Exhibition swarms with implements for taking 
away life. “You have them from every country, and of every age and 
phase of civilisation. Ifthe New Hollander can make nothing else, he 
ean make a boomerang or a javelin. All the ingenuity and all the 
quasi art of the Indian workman is devoted to the adornment and finish 
of costly weapons. The Malay and the Japanese construct art- 
fully-shaped cutlery, intended to make the wound inflicted as severe 
and difficult to heal as possible. One of the most elaborate and 
beautiful pieces of metallic production in the Exhibition is the 
Prussian cannon; while American ingenuity shines in its highest 
lustre through the six-barrelled revolvers of Colt. It is, we find, 
by that part of the great manufacturing congress appropriated to 
our country, that the counterpoise to this flush of deadly imple- 
ments is principally supplied, and we think that the fact is one for 
which we may justly take credit. In no country, indeed, in the world 
is life more carefully estimated, or is the sentiment of horror at the 
destruction of life more strong and more abiding. In France, an ap- 
peal to the God of battles is populariy looked upon as the natural and 
obvious resort in the case of international differences, or even in that 
of internal political strife. Wook at the readiness of the population to 
fight at all times, and for all causes; and look, too, at the aureole of 
glory with which military success is always crowned—an aureole brighter 
far, and far more coveted, than the paler halo which decorates one of 
eur own successful generals. You can very seldom succeed in evoking 
anything like horror for carnage from a Frenchman. Personally he may 
be justas humane as the humanity of the Peace Society; but he look+ 
upon battles as natural things, and upon carnage as the natural conse- 
quence of battles. The same feeling is more or less prevalent all over 
the Continent. The people are so used to great displays of military force, 
that armies and trains of artillery become to them the merest matters 
of course, inseparable from the concerns of mankind. The national 

atmosphere in this respect in America is different, but is very peculiar. 

There are many symptoms by which we may come to the conclusion, 
that the respect for individnal life in the United States is very small, and 

the first is the characteristic recklessness of the people in steamers and 
on railways. The national go-aheadism swallows up all other conside- 
rations. Never mind the dangers, go-ahead! Better be nowhere than 
come in second in the race. High pressure everywhere! A shor: life 
and a merry one. What’s the odds so long as you are rapid? Sit down 

upon the safety-valve, and lick all creation! England wonld be moved 
to her very heart's core by an accident which only attracts a passing 

column n the American journals, and, perhaps, a passing chat in 

the bar-rooms of American hotels and boarding-houses. A cou- 
ple of boats race together on one of the southern rivers; 

one of them blows up, and sends her scorched passengers, like peel- 

ings of onions, into the air. Theaccident has simply been caused by 

the national desire for going ahead; it is lamented, asa matter of 
course; it is one of those casualties which must be looked for now and 
then—one of those casualties which will happen in the best regulated 
states, and these, of course, are always the most thoroughly and the 
most recklessly go ahead. In England the ‘whole torrent of national 
indignation would be invoked upon the memory of the engineer who 
had blown half his passengers into eternity to get beyond a rival 
steamer. The coroner’s jury would bring in a verdict of wilful 
murder against him, and most people would regret that he had not sur- 
vived the explosion on purpose to be hanged. Nothing of the kind in 
America, however. The culprit would be reckoned a martyr to glorious 
go-aheadism, and the blown-up travellers a mere quantum of contingent 
sacrifices. Again, have any of our readers ever remarked the peculiarly 

off-hand style in which an American newspaper chronicles loss of 
life, either from accident or in a duel, as it is still the 

fashion to dub the ferocious encounters with rifles and bowie- 

knives of the South. A business-like line will tell you that 

“John Smith fell over the wharf yesterday, and was drowned.,’ 

The English journalist would make much more of the occurrence. He 

would begin by informing you of a “melancholy accident.” He would 

stute the particulars of the catastrophe with a decent solemnity of tone, 

and he would wind up by some commonplace expression of well-mean- 

ing regret for the defunct, or of condolence with the widow or the 

orphans. The difference between the two styles turns entirely upon the 

greater reverence with which human life is regarded amongst us than 

amongst our Transatlantic descendants. The English recorder of Smith’s 

drowning has, possibly, no more feeling of sorrow than the American : 

but the Englishman writes in deference to and in harmony with a na- 

tional sentiment which does not exist across the Atlantie. So of ren- 

contres with rifles and bowie-knives. Two men in England, who would 

attack euch other in the street with deadly weapons, with 

the deliberate intention of cutting or shooting each other down, 

would no mere be tolerated or received in English society, 

than would Thurtell or Bishop, or Rush or Courvoisier. We 

have a fine instinctive reverence for human life, which is one of the 

most ennobling of our national characteristics; indeed, we sometimes 

find the sentiment taking the form of manifestations, which are gene- 

rally considered, even by the bulk of the people, bizarre and over- 

strained ; demonstrations, for instance, such as the recent ones of horror 

and disgust at the wholesale slaughter of those piratical rovers abound- 

ing in the seas of the Indian Archipelago. Whether, however, these 

said demonstrations were maudlin or no, they came from a good source, 

and showed the existence of an elevated and a Christian sentiment. 

The same sentiment, too, it is which gets up Aborigines Protection 

Sccieties, and, perhaps a little forgetful of the maxim that charity be- 

gins at home, seeks to throw the shield of its protection over the Negro 

and the Indian—the New Hollander and the Esquimaux. 

As was naturalin therangeof ourinventionsforthe protection of life, we 
have principally thought of the perilsof theseas. As an element sudmitted 
to man’s skill, rather than originally given to him as an inheritance, the 
ocean which has evoked our best qualities, and witnessed our greatest 
exploits, has also swallowed up our most precious lives, and occasioned 
our most serious losses of property. It is, of course, undoubted that the 
great proportion of Englishmen whoevery year meet with an accidental 
death are drowned—drowned eitherupon our own coasts or in distant seas; 
and, therefore, everybody will be prepared to find that contrivances for 


saving life at sea vastly preponderate over appliances for the same end 
to be uscd on shore. 

First of all, then, comes the numerous array of the life-boats. Every- 
body who knows anything at all of maritime matters, knows that nine 
wrecks out of ten take place from the over-proximity of lund. Very 
many vessels get upon sands and rocks, or are flung upon the shore, for 
one which springs @ leak and founders, or is capsized in deep water. 
The greatest danger, for example, in going to Quebec, would not be 
crossing the Atlantic, but getting clear of the Channel on one side, and 
working up the St. Lawrence on the other. Sands, not waves, 
are what the sailor dreads; and rocks, not hurricanes, are 
his dées noires. The natural consequence is, that, except in 
cases where ships are lost upon savage or uninhabited coasts, 
and upon banks and shoals lying far at sea, the catastrophe 
takes place in spots not far removed from human aid. The main- 
tenance, then, of @ line of life-boate along the sea-coasts of every mari- 
time country onght to be a regular feature in_our givilisation. As yet, 
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Coast. From the mouth of the Thames to the mouth of the Tyne—per- 
haps, indeed, we may extend the boundaries, and say to the mouth of 
the Tay—the coast is tolerably well garrisoned with life-boats. Each 
port, or harbour, or roadstead has several; and where sands, shoals, 
and rocks abound, a corresponding number of boats dedicated to the 
preservation of human life is to be found. All along the Yorkshire and 
the Durham, the Lincolnshire and the Norfolk shores, along which 
such vast fleets of colliers and coasting oraft are constantly creeping, the 
life-boat force is excellently efficient, and it. is that portion of maritime 
England from which the greater number of models shownin the Exhibition 
have come. On the opposite coast, however, and, indeed, along the sea- 
line of the Continent, in general, no such precautions have been taken. 
You msy be cast upon the of France, or upon the sand-banks of 

am or Holland, with but small hope of assistance from the land. 
Brave and skilful as our neighbours no doubt are, they have not the same 
instinct for, and the same sympathy with, a seafaring life as we have; 
and there is none of the patriotic spirit, in the first instance, which pro- 
vides our life-boats, and little of the enterprise and dauntless pluck 
which afterwards mans them. We remember being at Boulogne when 
8 large brig at anchor in the bay was in imminent danger of going 
ashore at the back of the jetty; in which case, from the tremendous 
surf running, it was very unlikely that a single soul on board would be 
saved. The great object was, therefore, to get the inen out of her while 
her cable still held. No ordinary boat could have ventured beyond the 
pier-head. But a subscription life-boat had been some time previously 
provided, and this craft was immediately manned by five English 
sailors—boatmen, we believe, from the other side of the Chan- 
nel. Would it be credited, that the port “authorities” of Bou- 
logne actually prohibited the starting of the boat upon her errand 
of mercy, until a regular bond had been entered jnto, in which some pri- 
vate English gentleman became bound to the town for the value of the 
boat in case she was lost, or sustained any injury in the attempt to save 
the brig’screw! ‘Think of the Mayor of Yarmouth, or of Cromer, or of 
Whitby, attempting such a stipulation while an easterly gale was 





blowing, and a vessel fast breaking up upon the sands! England, in 
fact, as it takes the lead in adventuring life upon the sea, naturally | 
takes the lead in inventing means for saving it in case of peril. Cateris | 
pariiys, the country which has the most sailors, will have the most 
life-boats ; and the more dangerous the coasts, the more energetic will | 
be the means adopted to neutralize the perils. : 

There is not, perhaps, in the whole range of human enterprise and 
chivalric valour, a more magnificent spectacle than the starting of a life- 
boat. There are all the elements of the heroic in the enterprise. The 
crew are actuated by the purest and holiest disinterestedness. Our | 
law allots handsome pecuniary rewards, in the shape of salvage, to the 
saver of goods, but not a penny to the saver of life. The 
magnanimous desire to bring rescue to misfortune is therefore the 
sole reason which tempts the life-boat crew to go forth at the risk of 
their lives, and certainly at the expense of everything like comfort and 
convenience. And there is another class of heroism, little thought of, 
which ought not, however, to be passed over. The dauntless self-denial 
of the boatman’s wife, as she sees without a murmur, but often with bold, 
and inspiring, and encouraging words, her husband, the father of her 
children, and the prop and stay of the household, put off into the surf 
on a wild winter’s night, to rescue, at the imminent hazard of his life, 
some hapless crew, not, perhaps, speaking his tongue, and foreign to him 
and her in sympathies and blood—is not this a species of domestic 
heroism, which is even higher and finer than the struggles of the boatmen 
amid the waves? To wait at home, or by the wild sea beach when the 
boat is gone, is a far more tremendous trial of fortitude than to goin 
her, and yet it is one which is seldom or never shrunk from. The gaie 
never blew under heaven, in the thick of which an English life-boat, 
supposing the thing to be physically possible, could not be manned 
and started. the men eager and enthusiastic, and the women resigned 
and approving, and firm in the consciousness that husbands, fathers, 
sons, and brothers were but doing their duty. | Whoever has lived much 
upon the coast, can scarcely have missed the sight of some such hervic 
spectacle, and cannot but be able to corroborate our general description 
of the spirit in which the life-boat is manned. More than ence we have 
seen what we have described. We have heard the loud rattling cheers 
rising above the thunder of wind and sea, as, watching its opportunity, 
the light and graceful boat shot beyond the shelter of the harbour head, 
and immediately tipped, like a wild duck, over the foaming crest of the 
first rolling sea she met, the crew bending down sternly and resolutely to 
their oars, and the steersman, in spite of the plunging of the craft, as 
she tossed and leaped from wave to wave, erect in the stern, intently | 
watching the roll of the seas, and ever and anon, by a dexterous twitch 
of his steering-oar, twirling, as it were, the boat over the foaming peak 
of a sea, while every breath on shoré was held by the crowds who ex- 
pected to see the surge wash over the life-boat bodily. A spectacle 
even still more exciting is that of a life-boat putting to sea from a sandy 
beach, through a surf. Sometimes—indeed, generally—there is a 
rude stage, or raised wooden way, running out into the breakers. Upon 
this the boat is hoisted; a rope, sometimes a permanent appendage, 
made fast toa grapnel at sea, is grasped by the men on bourd; the 
steersman, assisted by theadvice of two or three ancient, weather-beaten 
tritons who stand by him, anxiously watches the run of the seas, waiting 
for a favourable ninth wave, for the ninth wave, as all seamen and | 
fishermen will tell you, is the biggest; and after it lias burst, the two | 
or three first billows of the re-com nencing series are much smaller than 
even the average of the sea. As soon, then, axthe propitious lull has 
commenced, the signal is given, the rope is hauled upon with spas- 
modic jerks, the boat flies along the wooden ways—meets and butfets 
the tossing fuaming water—the crew all the time hauling as if for life— 
encounters, perhaps, one ortwo curling waves, which burst into foam 
over and around her, and is the next moment dancing on the long ridges 
of the following seas outside the roaring barriers 

The general characteristics of the hfe-boats exhibited at the Crystal 
Palace depend, in some measure, upon the styles of common boat build- 
ing in vogue in the maritime localities from whence they come. Thus, 
some species are deeper and narrower, others shallower and of greater | 
be»m; all, however, agree in being tolerably flat-bottomed, so as to be | 
able to take the ground easily and without straining, and to sit as | 
lightly as possible on the water. So far as buoyancy is concerned, the | 
common principle adopted seems to be that of constructing an air-tight 
lining in the interior of the boat—the space between the outward and | 
the inward sides of the vessel gradually widening until a very broad | 
gunwale is formed, extending, perhaps—taking either side into calcula- | 
tion—over nearly half the entirebeam of the boat. In other specimens, | 
the air-tight cell, if it may be called so, is placed lower, running in the 
form of a square or circular box round the bost, but beneath the 
thafts or seats. The cork principle seems not to be in much favour ; 
only a few specimens amongst the mass are fitted with those 
cork belts and furnishings, which keep the boat nearly as buoyant a air- 
t ght tanks would do, and certainly, from the additional advantage of 
not being rendered useless by an accidental blow from a sea against the 
wreck, which would effectually settle many an air-tight boat. This 
danger, however, it is fair to say, is generally sought to be guarded 
against by the construction of several air-tight compartments—any 
of which, we are generally assured, would suffice to keep the boat, with 
her crew above water. A principle of construction of which we are 
inclined to approve, especially with reference to surf-boats, is that of 
building them open beneath, placing the buoyant agency entirely im the 
sides, and thus letting the seas ‘break in and out as they please—the 
level in the water of the boat. being never altered. There are a great 
many forms of this principle in the Exhibition, the bottoms of sume of 
the life-boats cousisting merely of cross-bars on which to rest the men’s 
feet; while in others there is a flat flooring, only connected, however, by 
pins and bars with the closed sides of the boat. 

The United States show several surf-boats of particular construction, 
being, in fact, oblong spherical cases of metal, to be used, so far as we 
could make out, for the conveyance of passengers through aurf, after 
a@ communication has been opened with the wreck. The persons to be 
rescued are simply énclosed in the box in quest‘on, which contains 
enough of air for the short transit, and then they are without more ado 
hauled through the breakers, either above or below them, occupying a 
position, in fact, somewhat similar for the nonce to that of Jonah. We 
see no reason why the plan should not succeed. Many a nervous 
lady and gentleman who have to: cross the surf at Madras would be 
happy to exchange a catamaran for a metallic surf-boat or a “life car.” 
Anumber of the life-boats are on wheels~some on two, and others on 
four. We should think the former plan would be found more generally 
available, as it is well known thata two-wheeled vehicle gets over the 
rough ground which the boats would frequently have to croes with far 
more facility than the more complicated arrangement of four. Life- 
boats are, of course, shown for port and ship as well as for coast ser- 
vice, and for hanging in davits as well-asfor being hurried acrogs the 
country. 

Spe graced long and shallow shape may be described as universal, 








however, the system is’Very imperfect, and is, indeed, confined, go far as 
e@ivikat practice goes, to the more frequeuted portions of the Epglisb 
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sition to its heavings. They are all constructed alike at stem and stern, 
so as to avoid the dangerous necessity of going about. A few have 
rudders fitted on; but oar-steering appears to be more getierally prac- 
tised, probably for the reason that the oar has naturally more command 
over the boat, as regards turning her head, than the rudder—the two, 
indeed, acting upon perfectly different principles. The rowing oars are 
generally attached to pins on the gunwales, so as to allow them to swing 
alongside when not in use. An ingenious attempt to get rid of part of 
the difficulty of rowing in a sea-way, from the motion, of the craft, ie 
to be feund in the model of a boat within a boat—the former swinging 
freely in the latter, and always preserving its equilibrium, in spite of the 
rolling of the outward vessel. This class of invention, however, we 
fear, must be rather classed in the toy category than treated as a 
modification of importance. Most of the life-boats are fitted up 
with places for masts, carrying small lug or fore and aft sails, 
principally intended: for use in returning from wrecks and 
running before the wind. ..A model on a large scale, with masts and 
sails displayed, is deposited in the Machinery department. Among the 
peculiarities of construction in the life-boats, we noticed one from the 
Isle of Wight, the planks of which, instead of running fore and aft, as 
usual, were laid diagonally across, from the gunwale to the keel. Ano- 
ther boat, sent from Whitby, is furnished with outriggers supporting 
nets into which people might leap from a ship, while the boat was kept 
at such a distance as to diminish the risk of her being swamped 
against the wreck. Some specimens sent from Birmingham appeared to 
us to be constructed rather upon theoretical than practical knowledge, 
and with more attention to the ordinary rules of flotation,as applied 
to calm water, than the rude shocks which life-boats must be fashioned 
to undergo. We should fancy that the crews of the Birmingham boats 
would find no little difficulty in urging such broad and flat masses to 
windward. Quite different in appearance are the handsome models sent 
up to represent the life-boats used at Lowestoft and Yarmouth. They 
are not very differentin general shape from the ordinary firhing craft of 
the coast. The buoyant apparatus is in the sides beneath the thafts ; 
the oars are double-banked, and beside every man is a pump for getting 
ridof asea when it fills the boat. The construction is very simple, and 
there are no such peculiarities as open buttoms to be seen. A label at- 
tached to these boats, states that they are in use over a range of coast of 
abuut 20 miles; that not one of them has ever been upset, and that 


| they have saved from 500 to 600 lives. The “infallible life-boat” is a 


whimsical construetion, entirely open at the bottom ; and made, indeed, 
exactly after the same fashion bottom and top. The inventoris there- 
fore able to boast, that in the case of an accidental capsize, the appear- 
ance und the capability ot the craft will be in no ways altered. He 
does not explain, however, how the men are to manage in the event of 


| such a catastrope. A Land’s-end life-boat is remarkable for the horizon- 


tal cuts or longitudinal openings, like loop-holes, piercing her sides 
in continuvus Jines. Beneath, of course, she is open to the water; 
which, as in other craft of the same construction, flows frecly in and out. 
The Durham aud Northumberland cuoasts show the greatest number 
of life- boats ; and it is only fair to remark, before pa-»sing from the -ubject, 
that it was in the former country that the idea originated of a 
buoyant rowing vessel, capable of hving in any sea, and able to bid ce- 
fiance to the heig t of any billow which might fall on board. About 
the commencewent of the present century; after the occurrence of 
several disastrous wrecks near South Shieids, the inhabitants of that 
town got up a committee to inquire into the practicabiity of cunstruct- 
ing bouts fitted to carry on communication between a wrecked veseel 
and the shure. A Mr. Greathead, a boat-builder in South Shields, pre- 
sented the model of such a.vessel, and was afterwards employed by 
the committee to build one upon a practical scale. Several other modcls 
and boats were constructed avout the same time and owing to the same 
impetus, so that Mr. Greathead’s claim to the honours of invention as 
regards the life-boat is a disputed one. However, the gentiemaun in ques- 
tion but many life-boats, which were distributed along the coast, and 
sent to the norch of Europe; and he also, after some delay and trouble, 
received a Parliamentary recompen:e ef £1200 for his invention. 

Ctosely connectei with life-buuts are the grapnels and other instru- 
meats by means of which they have frequently to be warped seawa: ds, 
turough a surf. As may be imagined, it 1s often no easy matter te curry 
out this pow. d’uppui, and to remedy the difficulty, the grapnel-shot has 
been invented, several of which, with mortars for their . are 
exliibited. The shot in question is, in general ar-shuped, and 
has attached to it a strung but lght line. circular mass 
of the apparent bullet consists, however, in a great part, of 
loose curved arms, which fly out on being disengaged from the gun, and 
give the missile somewhat the appearance of a partially opened um- 
brelia, with rents separating the expanse of silk into ejual. parts—of 
course, after the grapnel has fallen in the sea. On the line being pulled 
from tne shore, the implement fixes in the bottom, on the anchor prin- 
principle, aud the boat's crew have the means of warping themselves off. 
The invention is no doubt applicavle to many contingencies 
of boat service, and might be applied to warping off a lee 
shore. An implement of the same general class is the rocket gun, 
for carrying a line either from the shore to # wreck, or from a wreck to 
the shore. The hand looking exhibited is calculated to 
throw a line for 600 yards with accuracy, a:m being taken as with an 
ordinary explosive weapon of offence. 

Properly placed in the l:ife-boat department, comes another series of 
coutrivances for saving life in the cases of indiv. duals being immersed 
in water, by means of buoyant articles of clothing, and various other 
floating media to bé worn about the person. It has been a matter of 
frequeut surprise to us, that this very simple mode of guarding against 
accidental falls into the water is not more frequently adopted. Duzens 
of contrivances, such as belts, jackets with air-tight bags, capable of 
immediate inflation by the mouth, have been devised ; but, vast as is the 
proportion of our pupulation constantly engaged upon or about the 
wuter, we suspect that very few of these contrivances have any exten- 
sive sale. An outlay of a few shillings a year additional in clothing 
would increase by pounds the vial value of many a man’s life ; 
but old, stupid use and wont, as usual, forbids the investment. The 
generality of the belts and floating-jackets can be worn with perfect 
comfort. Indeed, neither the wearer nor anybody else need be reminded, 
either by appearance or pressure, that any touting apparatus has been 
advpted at ail, while the former enjoys the pleasing consciousness that 
in the event of a tumble overboard ur over bank, he will, swimmer or 
no swimmer, float as merrily asa buoy. The small proportion of sea- 
faring people who can swim has often been remarked upon. Swimming, 
however, is an art requiring a certain degree of instruction and subse- 
quent practice before it can be made available. Not so the flotation 
contrivances exhibited in the Western Gallery, and which may be put 
on every day as partand parcel of one’s clothes. Some “ yachting 
jackets,” made of a particularly buoyant material, are shown. They 
look very handsome, and seem in no respect to differ from garments 
made of ordinary blue cloth; but they are Gescribed'as being 
capable of supporting the wearer in the water, Corresponding 
paletots for ladies are also exhibited. No. prices are, of 
course, aflixed; but why, unless these be very excessive, should 
not all sailors’ jackets be made of this buoyant material? Many 
other more apparent means of support in the water are shown, such as 
belts, to be inflated by the mouth, und lumps of cork, threaded hke beads, 
to be put round the body, Waterproof trunks, ingeniously made, 20 as 
to serve as supporting media in the cuse of shipwreck, are exhibited, and 
model* shown Ot their eary adaptation to the purposes of rafts. In 
anothe: department of the Exlubition will be found a number of air- 
tight mattrasses, suitable for hammocks and berths, and which, of 
course, are exceedingly buoyant. A mun, indeed, could sleep upon one 
of them afloat, provided the sea was sv calm as to avert the danger of 
his rolling off. Curte’s life-buvy is a well-known invention: it is a cir- 
cular belt, which is flung to the person in the water, and into which he 
thrusts his head and arms, thus keeping easily afloat until assistance 
arrives. A cork cap, which performs the curious anomalous offices of a 
hat and a basin, is also exhibited, as a means of keeping the head of the 
wearer above water, although how it is to manage the matter, seeing 
that the face must be beneath the surface before the buoyancy of the hat 
can come into play, somewhat puzzied us. Perhaps, however, the wearer 
is to pull off his hat, and attach it to a more convenient portion 
of his person. Connected with this subject are the ingenious swimming 
gloves exhibited. The articles are web-fingered, so that the outstretched 
hand grasps a greatcr extcnt of water than swimmers ordin arly do—the 
wearer, of course, making proportionably more progress. The invention 
seems founded on common sense, and is therefore lukely to be uscful. A 
swimmung-boot accompanies the swimming-gloves, The article consists 
of an ordinary light shve, firmly fastened to a flat piece uf wood the 
width of the sole; to wh.ch again are attached, and working by hinges, 
the flaps or leaves. When the limb is wrawn in, thee 1s.ves float be- 
Innd the fvot in « plane with it; but on the stroke being given, they, 
of course, Open up and form a flat surface, which lends the swimmer 
great additional momentum. With the gloves and boot, » man tolerably 
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handsome, is somewhat too showy to suit the taste of ladies in general. 
in advancing to the compartment of Tanner and Son (No. 28), we have 


: thei The one specimen which attracted my 
especial admiration was a chiné silk, the ground white, but relieved with 
a perfect parterre of flowers. Amongst the contributions of Messrs. 
Carter, Vavasour, and Rix (No. 50) is a brocade dress, which, as being 
somewhat of a novelty as well as very pretty, it would be unjust to omit 
from my list : the ground is dark blue, adorned with a pattern of leaves 
and tendrils in gold-coloured satin; the designer appears to have been 
ambitious of producing an effect of more than ordinary excellence, since, 
not contented with the simple representation of leaves, he has also 
successfully imitated their shadowr; this is done in gros de Naples 
of a shade rather deeper than that of the prominent leaf. Anotler 
division of the same case (33) is entirely devoted to specii.ens in various 
colours of shaded silk dresses, appearing under the auspices of Messrs. 
Marshall and Snelgrove. The shading varies from pure white to the 
deepest crim-on,bluejor green,as the case may be, and the gradations are 
of the greatest delicucy. The number of threads employed in the con- 
struct on of each shade, or rather shaded stripe, is nearly 2000: these are 
divieedinto about 20 tints in thedyeing, and are again intermixedin va ious 
Proportions thiou, hout as the colowing may require. Some of these 
8 lks are without pattern of any kind, and some have been submitted to 
the process of antique watering, in deference to the prevailing taste of 
the day: they are all very striking and elezant. 

At this compartment my survey of the Spitalfields silks concludes, but 
at a short distance from them are contributions of the same description 
from Manchester, which are well worthy a passing remark. Messrs. 
Harrup. Taylor, and Pearsén have principally deyoted their attention to 
glacé silks, which they exhibit (No. 62) in every imaginable combiva- 
tion of colours. Winkworth and Procters (65) haye sent very beautiful 
brocades. The one with passion flower leaves in yellow and white I 
thought pre eminent in beauty. Before quitting finuliy the British ve- 
partment, I feel bound to observe that there are many dres:ex ta which 
I have not separately alluded, which may, nevertheless, be equally de- 
serving of admiration with come to which I have devoted a few words; 
but for this purpose I have principally se'ected specimens po-sessing 
some peculiar characteristic, as my review of them would otherwise have 
degenerated into a mere catalogue of colours and materials. 

In the same gallery, but on the other side of the Trensept, we shall 
find displayed the beautiful and rather extensive collection of French 
silks and velvets, As they appear in some instances to be irregularly 
numbered, and in others without number at all, it will be useless to at- 
tempt taking them in order. I will, therefore, note them down in the sue- 
cession in which they met my own eye, and would probably be generally 
viewed. The first thit presents itself is the case of Champagne and 
Rougier (1148), containing beautiful firured silks; two dresses, pink and 
green, with scall sped flounces, ornamented with bouquets, are very 
elegant. There are al-o brocades of the richest quality, amongst which 
the most recherché ar a crimson and black, and one with white ground 
and small palm leaf pattern in blue. We now arrive at those 
plain satins and gros de Nap'es to which I have already alluded, as 
claiming for their makers a decided pre-eminence in the art of dyeing; 
the colours especially tl e rose and dark blue, are most brilliant ; and, by 
the care and taste displayed in their arrangement, are shown to 
the grea‘est udvantage. At a short distance from these is a 
great variety of black silks, satins, and taffetas, which, although net 
generally attractive, by no means yield in quality to their more showy 
companions, At No. 1154 we have rather a curiosity in the form of a 
por'ra:t, in silk, of the present Pope; the colours are, of course, merely 
black and white, the object being as close an imitation of engraving 
as possible : an inscription informs us that it was woven at Lyons, in 
1848,“ in segno di profonde venerazione.". The exhibitors of this have 
another very attractive object in their compartment, one of the most 
elaborate brocades in the Building : it is a white ground, thickly covered 
with a pattern of delicate green; part of the front breadth, however, is 
woven of a much darker shade of green in imitation of a petticoat, from 
which the dress is represented as being looyed back at intervals by 
bunches of flowers; the effect is admirably given, and at a distance 
one would not easily imagine it to be one flat surface. The next 
compartment we must notice is that of Matheson and Bouvard 
(No. 1819). which contyins a larger and more varied assort- 
meut of dresses, furniture silks, and beautiful fabrics of every de- 
scription, than has been contributed by any other single firm. The first 
objects which decidedly attracted my attention were a dark blue silk of 
wnusually rich quality, and another of the same description in brown 
The pattero is very simple, being: merely a satin flower on a ground of 
gros des Indes; but they are in perfect taste, and seem designed to last 
alifetime. La this change-loving age, however, I know not if this dura- 
bility even in a dre-s be considered an advantage. Handsome as are 
the materials | have just described, they completely sink into insignifi- 
eance when compared with some moire antiques shot with gold and sil- 
ver, which we find on pursuing for a few steps our onward journey. Of 
these dresses, the most magnificent I ever saw, there »re four specimers 
in diferent colours—white, yellow, pink. and green; the last 


is shot with silver, and forms the most beautiful material conceivable | 


for Court or full dress. Matheson and Bouvard have also an example 


in the c nstruction of which 40,000 cards were employed. The chef 


@ewre. however, »f ths peculiar branch of art is a group executed by | 


Polton and Rambeauil (1492), which includes her Majesty, Prince Al- 
bert, and the Prince of Wales, and is really a pleasing and successful 
representation. It occupied seven draughtsmen for thirty weeks, re- 
quired 14,000 cards, and a loom of three large and one small Jacquard 
machines, the expense of which alone was 5000 francs: only three speci- 
mens can be completed in a week, two weavers being employed, who 
relieve eac’: other every two hours, and a master constantly present to 
superintend their operations. It is certainly a curiosity; yet I think 
many will agree with me in desiring that the labour, ingenuity, and ex- 
pense bestowed upon it had been devoted to some object of greater 
ut.lity even for ornamental purposes, since the utmost praise that 
could be awarded would only be to compare it with a very inferior 
engraving. 

I must not forget that some portion of my space and attention 
is due to the velveta, and it is in the Lyons department amongst 
the silks recently examin d, that we should look for some of the 
finest description. I must, however, confess, that with the plain 
velv-ts I was stightly d'sap..ointed. This may have been owing to the 
disadvantage under whi.h they are viewed, as, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, the space devoted to them is inadequate for the purpose of their 
effective display. The larg: st assortment is that of Girard (1248,, which 
includes every variety of colour; but d-cidedly the most attractive col 
lection consists of figured specimens, exhibited: (1063) by Balleidier. 
These are all beautiful when examined; but there is one variety, the 
ground of which is rich white satin, adorned with a raised oak-leaf in 
white velvet, which could mot fail to attract the admiration of 
every beholde’; they are evidently intended for waistcoats, being 
too mas-ive for the 1 urposes of ladies’ costume, and thus, but 
for their peculiar excellence, would scarcely have come within my 
province to notice. It is in the department of Sardinia, situated on the 
ground-floor at the eastern end of th Building, that we must now pro- 
ceed in search of the finest quality of veivets, as well as of the greatest 
novelty in their construction. This consists in the introduction of a 


wise are woven in silk on the velvet: the exhib:tors of this exquisite 
material are J. Guellot and Co, of Turin and Genoa. The colours 
selected re blue, black, and brown: the lace p-ttern with which they are 
adorned also varies slightly ; for the blue, a light blond pattern has been 
chosen, the effect of which is very elegant ; for the black and brown one 
of a somewhat heavier description, resembling Honiton point. There 
oan be but one opinion as to the unrivalled beauty of these dresses ; and, 
as individual taste may be consulted in their details, there is little 
doubt that they will be eagerly adopted by ladies who study effect 
rather than economy in their attire. 
In conclusion, I may, perhaps, be admitted to observe, that, although 

I have confined my attention exclusively to silke, which in the present 
display are «o distinguished for rchness and novelty, there are through- 
out the Exhibition, namerous specimens of more unpretending materials, 
which hive their own peculiar claims. In reference to their compara- 
tive merits and attractions, I can only say, with an Elizabethan poet— 

Ye meuner beauties of the night, 

that p orly sa'isfy our eyes, 
More by your namber than your light, 
Yee mimon poople of the skies, 
What are ye, when the moon shall rise ? 


In my next paper, I propose to notice a greater varicty of objects in- 
teresting to ladies ; but, as silk and lace fourm so considcrablea part of 
the satis, my countrywomen, it seemed due to them, no less thay to 
the ) 49 devute 9 prupuriivuate space to their deveription. 








(FOURTU NOTICE ) 
THE first object which struck us on the fifth table was R. Webster's 
Continuous Remontoir Clock, which is constructed to show a new prin- 
ciple of continuous remontoir. It may be well to remind our readers 
that a remontoir ia a movement by which the impulse is given to the 
escapement by means of a amall separate weight or spring, indepen- 
dently of the force of the train wound or lifted up by the maintaining 
force at every beat, or given number of beats, of the pendulum, so that 
the inequalities of the force of the train do not affect the impulse on the 
pendulum. Some of the train remontoirs hitherto constructed have 
caused considerable friction on the ‘scape wheel arbor, and have been 
wound up everytwenty orthirty seconds; so that, whether a spiral spring 
or weight has been used, the power applied to the escapement has varied 
during the interval between one winding up and another. In the pre- 
sent instance, this defect has been overcome by winding up the weight 
or spring at every vibration of the pendulum by means of magnetism» 
which also prevents the objectionable friction on the ’scape wheel arbor, 
The above remarks apply to train remontoirs, in contradistinction to 
remontoir escapements. There are several means by which this new 
principle is‘ applicable. In the present instance magnetic repul- 
sion acts in the plane of the pendulum’s vibration. Two escape- 
ments are used—the one to give impulse to the pend u!um in the ordinary 
manner, and the other to wind up the spring or weight attached to the 
"scape wheel arbor. The impulse escipement is an ordinary dead beat, | 
the remont ir escapement is a pin wheel. A magnet is attached to the 
pendulum, a short distance from the point of suspension, and a second | 
magnet is also fixed tothe pallets of the pin wheel escapement. The | 
action of this contrivance may be thus describe 1 :—When the pendulua 
vibrates, either to the rigt or to the left, one of the poles of the magnet 
on the pendulum approaches one of the poles of the magnet on the 
pallets: and, asthe north pole of the one is opposite to the north pole of 
the other, repuls‘on takes place and ullows one tooth of the pin wheel to 
escape ; thus the maintaining force is applied to wind up the remontoir, 
which has been unwound to the same extent during the same period. 

119. J. Radford, of Cheltenhaca, exhibits a design fur a geographical 
clock, watch, or chronometer. 

41. F. Walter contributes a clock of new design, on the face of which 
are painted extracts from the Holy Scriptures. 

57. In addition to the chronometers, watches, &c. exhibited by Mr. 
Charles Frodsham, of the Strand, there is an astronomical clock, on 
bracket, in carved case; also a regulator, the minute-hand centeal, the 
seconds-hand and hour hand respectively excentral: the hours are 
marked to 24. 

Mr. G. F. Hall exhibits his astronomical and meteorclogical regulator, 
with micrometer udjustment for temperature. 

Robert Ko-kell and Co., of Liverpool, exhibit a fine display of clocks 
and watches, in addition to 24 Indies’ and gentlemen’s watches, in gold 
cases. We find on one side of the case:—1. The model of a skeleton 
clock, with double pin escapement and gridiron pendulum. 2. A similar 
clock, but with dead seconds e-capement. 3%. A small portable clock. 
4. Model of a skeleton clock, with dead seconds escapement and glass 
pendulum. 5. A iarge model of a watch, with glass face, to show the 
works: this has a chronometer escapement. 6. A simJar model, but 
with verge escapement. On the other side of the case are:—1. A hand- 
some portable clock. 2. Model of a skeleton clock, with Graham 
escapement. 3. A similar model, but with pin escapement and mer- 
curial pendulum. 4. A large model of a watch, with duplex escape- 
ment. 5. A similar model, but with herizontal escapement. On the 
east side of the same case is a large -keletun clock, which strikes on 
eight bells, and spiral resonant spring; & quarter clock, with recuil 
escapement ; a chronometer; a large model of a watch, with detached 
lever escapement ; a large model watch, with glass face, having double 
balunce- wheel escapement; a chronometer movement; two small skele- 
ton clocks, one with the two-pin escapement, the other w.th anchor 
escapement; also two other large model watches, one with viryule 
escapement, the other with double wheel ch: onometer escapement. 
Alto ether forming a serics of beautiful examples of horological work 
as executed by these spirited Liverpool exhib.tors at the World’s Fair, 

109 Small square clock, in glass case, by A. Gerard, of Aberdeen. 

George Caylor, of Wolverhampton, extubits his Perpetual Self-currect- 
ing date clocks; the day of the month, the month, and the day of the 
week are ull shown in recessed openings under the dial. 

94. For cheapness of production, Thomas Boulton, of Coventry, ex- 
hibits eight plain silver watches; the prices, however, are not indicated, 
so that we cannot form an opinion as to how far Mr. Boulton has suc- 


ceeded in his object. 
67. A small old skeleton clock is contributed by E. J. MacDoual, of 





; ‘ Pap | 12, Dorset-place, Pall-mall East. 
of silk portraits, and exhib toneo theQ 1een, woven by the Jacquard loom, | 


87. J. H. Allis, of Bristol, contributes a large ornamental bronzed 
clock, with central miuute-hand, the hours and seconds excentral. 
This arrangement is now very common; but, for actual ut-lity, we far 
prefer the seconds-hand to be central. 

An ordina: y-looking clock, with self-regulating barometer attached, is 
contributed by Messrs. Bryson, of Edinburgh. 

95. J. Briscall, of Birmingham, exhibits a one-month clock. In ad- 
dition to the ordinary dial, 1t has an almanack attached, and is self- 
regulating, so fur as the regular months are concerned, and also the | 
extra day in Leap Year. j 

92. John Blaylock, of Carlisle, contributes his improved mode of self- 
regulating the supply of gas to illuminated clock-dials, daily increasing 


| or decreasing the sectional area of the cock for the supply, according tu 


Be | relate, one of the brothers, Henry Mapple, a very ingenious, hard- 
beautiful imitation of white lace, three rows of which running leng:h- | : . ‘ 





the season of the year; the only attention required being on the longest 
and shortest days, at which times it is necessary to reverse the action 
of the machine. 

73. Payne. of New Bond-street, whose pedometers are now so well | 
known, exhibits, in his own case, sixteen different clocks of various de- 
signs, some of which are in elegant cases, while others are known as 
“imperials” for carriages. 

J. Drury contributes a plain round dial, without any pretensions to | 
much novelty. | 

100 Skeleton clocks are in great vogue at the present time, as is | 
evident from the large number contributed by so many of the British 
aud French exhibitors. Two of these are added by Dell Brothers, of 
Bristol, who also exhibit two glass dial-clocks, on pedestals, similar in 
appearance to those from Pruvsia already mentioned; a pendulum | 
clock completing their assortment 

105. An old-fashioned octagon-faced clock, with three-quarter columns 
and pediment. 

69, Here is another instance of working-men spending much of their 
time and hard-earned money in order to couiribute some specimens of | 
their skill to the Great Exhibition, On looking at the table set out for 
the display of their invent:ons, at the back of Smith's large turret-clock, 
it will be observed that several are in an untiuished state, and, sad to | 


working man, formerly in the service of the Electric Telegraph Com- 
pany, who had been engaged day and night to complete his productions 
in time for the opening of the Monster Show, became insaue about the | 
beginning of May. The artiles completed by D. M. Mapple are an 
improved lever escapement, a small skeletun clock, @ murine time- 
keeper, and a email ciovk in black case, 

130 In addition to Mr, Roberts’ * Alpha” clock, exhibited in the 
West Gallery, this gentleman has also contributed to the Exhibition six 
other inventions in the Horological department. These are—the dead 
centre seconds lever wateh, the * Revorder ;” the normal irill; the 
synchronometer; the wheel sector; and the decimal gauge for sizing 
the pill: r-plates of watehes and chronometers. First, the dead ¢entre 
seconds lever watelvhas one train and remoutoir, the spring of which, 
being similar to the balance spring; compensates in sume degree for the 
effect of tho change of temperafure on the latter; and the unlocking of 
the dvtent being effected by the eseupe-wheel, alter i hus impelled the 
balance, docs not interfere with the correct performance of the watch, 
whether it has a going-barrel, as in this inetauce, or a fuze train of 
14,400. Second, the * Recorder” watch, having a going-barrel, lever- 
escapement, and r.reontoir, beats semi-seconds with a train of 14,400. 
The * recording” circle of this watch is furnished with hants for 
minutes and ,secunds, which, are put into, or ews ef) action 
oy pressing simply the pusker into the pendent. As the 
impulses are given to the balance before the unlocking of 





the train takes {as in the centre seconds watch), the accuracy of the 
tme-keopiny of the wateh Dot agected Vy the recorder being iM av- 
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tion. Third, the normal drill is adapted for drilling all the pivot, screw, 
and steady pin-holes in the frame plates of watches, chronometers, 
and sma!l clocks, with much greater despatch and accuracy than ix done 
by the present mode. A boy of fitteen years of age mray, by this nse 
chine, drill any number of wa'ch-frame plates so precisely #like, that the 
parts that fit one of the frames will fit all or any of the others. This is 
decidedly a great and valuable addition to cluk and watchmaker-’ 
tools. Fourth, the model ofa synchronometer is toshow, that, by the ay- 
plication of pneumatics, a clock may be made to indicate simultaneously 
the time of day on dials in various places at a distance from each other. 
Fifth, the use of the wheel sector is to ascertain with great accuracy 
the external and pitch-line diameters of whevls and pinions of any pitch 
and number of teeth respectively. The inventions we have described as 
above are all patented by Mr. Roberts. Finally, the same gentleman 
exhibits a decimal gauge for sizing the pillur p!aies of watches and clirc- 
nometers. The increments on this gauge are one-tenth of an inch 
each, and correspond with the scales on the normal drilling machine, 
one of which is adapted for a five-incl standard plate for watches, the 
other fur # six-inch plate for ci.ronometers. 

139. Mr. Vulliamy contributes the model of a powerful pen’ulum for 
turret clucks, half the size of the uriginal, having a very firm support, 
anu without spring or crutch, a very small amount of friction, and, con- 
sequently, little variation in furce. 





ENGLISH BOOKBINDING. 


In our previous notice of this art we censured what we cons‘dered the 
affectations of the English bookbinders: let us now see what we can say 
in their praise. 

Remnant and Edmonds, among many excellent examples of publish- 


| ers’ binding, send a “ Huracr,” sweetly bound in white vellum, with the 


ornament of a fine classical character, and ** Crabbe’s Poems,” in olive- 
cvloured morocco, decorated with a pleasing coimbivation of lines. We 
like Messrs. Barrett and Co's small Prayer-books better than their large 
Bibles John Wright sends the best specimea of inlaid work on vellum, 
“Das Niebelungen Lied ;” the gold, and orange, and purple lines give a 
rich and vleasin,z effect, and the design is excellent. We like also his 
large book, “ Low’s Domestic Animals,” well covered with gold and 
effectively treated ; the * touling” is us good as can be. Among Mr. Ma- 
comie’s collection we admire the workmauship of the “ morocco buhl” 
Bible : it has a large gilt metal side let into the morocco so as to be per- 
fectly flat: this is a novelty, and praiseworthy ; we admire the idea nd 
execution of the work more than the design of the ornament, which is 
scarcely suitable to a Bible. The same may be said of his classically- 
bound Bible, which otherwise is a good example of workmanship. 
Evans’ copy of Mr. Wiliement’s bouk-cover (frum Shaw’s work) deserves 
much credit: the patteru is coloured and enamelled, as it were, on white 
leather ; it is carefulty done, and the etlect is very good: we may also 
praise the inside lining, wich is appropriate in style and well executed. 
We like, too, the appearance of the album in white vellum, ornanu uted 
with roses: of its class it is a pleasing specimen. Batten, of Clapham, 
sends a “ Shakespeare,” in white vellum, ornamented w.th red and light- 
green ; “ Moore’s Irish Melodies,” in morocco richly inlaid, and a large 
volume well covered in gold, ali of which we tuink highly of. 

Orr and Co. have a nicely ornamented copy of the *Gallery of Na- 
ture,” aud also exhibit the cover of “ Chambers’ Papers for the People,” 
which, of its class, is the best buok-cover we know. It bears evidence of 
being designed by that clever ornumentist, Mr. Owen Jones. Josiah 
Westley’s best books are “ Spenser’s Works,” in white vellum, with lines 
of red aud blue, making a delicate and pleasing pattern, and a quarto 
Prayer-bovk im brown itorecco, with a very good inside lining. We like 
much the broad side border s:amped in gold on white card-board. 

Binns and Gvodwin,.f Bath, send a copy o¢ their “ British Grasses,” 
bound in red morocco, inlaid with white vellum, and elaborately 
decorated. 

Leightons, of Brewer street, contribute a large variety of books in 
every stage of boukbinding. They have engaged an artist, “ Luke 
Limuner,” to superintend the ornamental department of their bu-iness, 
and we find traces of his hand in ail the best specimens: the-e to our 
mind are * Muore’s I ish Melodies,” in green morocco, witha “sha - 
rock” diaper ; * Huratius ;” and “* Mucaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome,” with 
good classical ornaments well applied ; * Beattie’s Works,” ina diapered 
morocco ; and the “ I'ke Pilgrim’s Progress; “ Milton” and “ Thomeson’s 
Seasons,” bou: d in calf, with pleasant-looking artistic designs painted 
on them by Luke Limner. 

Mrs. C. Lewis exhibits a good Grolier pattern on the “ Sheriffs of 
Lanark,” and we like the simple treatment of the “Bibliotheca He- 
raldica.” 

Hayday’s best epecimens are the “ Rules of the Walton and Cottcn 
Clu,” in green morocco, inlaid and richly gilt; “ Legend Catholice,” 
with an excellent dotted pattern; two little red volumes with 
broad gold borders, mozt accurately worked, and the gilt enamel.ed 
metul binding of ** Choice Examples.” 

Leigi:toa and Son exhibit many good designs for publishers’ work. 
The * Boy’s own Book” and “ Evangeline” are cleverly treated ; and 
we like * Christmas with the Poets” and the “ Book of Hours.” We 
have already commended Mr. Tarrant’s single specimen, “ Sir T. Law- 
rence’s Works.” 

Clarke, of Frith-st:eet, sends 1 quarto and a thick $vo voleme in 
brown morocco, extremely well treated in blind-tvol; his tree-n.arbled 
calf-books are excellent. 

Mr. Budden, of Cambridge, shews a B:ble well ornamented, and an 
album in wh te morocco, inlaid with coloured leathe s in a good, bold 
design. This workis extremely well executed. Let us not omit to praise 
the inside lining of white vellum, sweetly decorated with lines of colour, 
it looks extremely rich and : leasing. 

Mr. Wiseman, of Cambridge, exhibits a good-looking Bible in red 
morvceco. 

Mr. Neil, of Edinburgh, sends a Bible, ‘designed and executed after 
business hours, by gas-ligut, by a self-taught individual.” We cannot 
praise the design, but the workmanship is creditable. 

Macnair, of Glasgow, has bound “ Milton’s Poems” very nicely in 
olive-coloured merocco. 

A Bible, by N. Sapsford, is too elaborate to be passed without mention. 
Raincs has twv or three well-bound books: the ornament on “ illustra- 
tions of Walton” is pleasing and well execu'ed; that on the lerge 


| “ National Gallery” is rich jooking, but not quite accordant. 


Mr. Riviere’s four volumes we cou mended in our previous notice, and 
Messrs. Bone's display of cloth-work. 

The be-t bound books in Messrs. Westley’s case are “ Nineveh and 
Persepolis,” ‘‘ Ruskin’s Stones of Venice,” “ The Town,” and “* Words- 
worth's Poems” in white morroco, richly tooled. We jeel quite sorry to 
see such excellent labour so misapplied on their large Bible. 

The display of Russia ledgers and accvunt books of ali sorts is very 


| excellent. 


MANUFACTURING MACHINES AND TOOLS. 


Tne display of manufacturing machines and tools included in Class 
6 is situated on the east side of the second-class refreshment-room, and 
immediately on the north side of the locomotive engines and other rail- 
way plant, and is worthily represented by the celebrated houses of W hit- 


| worth and Co., Parr, Curtis, and Madeley, and Sharp Brothers, all of 


Manchester; and Messrs. Shepherd, Hill, and Spink, of Leeds. The 
first-named firm are naturally the largest exhibitors, and contribute a 
complete series of their beautifully-fimshed self-acting lathes; as also 
their planing, slotting, drilling, boring, screwing, cutting, dividing, 
punching, and shearing machines respectively. Most of these machines 
may be secn daily in action in connexion with a steam-engine erected by 
Messrs, Whitworth, solely with a view to enable visitors to understand 
the actions of the different machines, We have already illustrated 
(June 21) two of Messrs. Parr, Curtis, and Madeley’s. The others are 
the shaping and drilling machines respectively. 

The general shaping machine, which ig used for the purpose of 
cutting out and forming hollows in metals to half an inch radius, and 
generally for shaping metallic work, either plain, angular, circulir, or 
polygonal. The novelty of this machine consists in the introduction of 
a par of eecentrio wheels which give motion to the crank, thus effect.ng 
a more uniform motion wheu in action than u-ual in such machines. 

Tho fourth manufacturing machine of Messre. Parr, Curtis, and 
Madeley is one much used for drilling holes in metal, ap to 14 inches 
diameter. It is supplied with a self-act.ng feed motion ; the pressure 
being regulated either by a frictiou-brake of improved form, or by the 
operator himself. 

Finally, Messrs. Shepherd, Hill, and Spixk contribute a sclf-acting 
lathe and scrowecutting apparatus, self-acting surface motion, and ime 
proved disengaging motion. It will be seca, on oxamining these Various 
machines, that che gruat difference between them is the superbe dais 
by which oni set of javs is distinguished from apolaer. 
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FIVE SHILLING DAYS AND ONE SHILLING DAYS. 


Tue day of the great folks, and the day of the little folks—the day of 
the peach-coloured visites and the gaudy mousselaines de laine, and the 
day of the cotton prints and the handkerchiefs at 1s. 11jd.—the day of 
the shiny boots, and the day of the ancle jacks with hob-nails—the day of 
the newest paletot, and the day of the most primitive smock-frock—the 
day of vanille, ices, and wafers, and the day of hunches of crust and lumps 
of meat and liquid refreshments in small bottles—the day of languid 
lounging and chatting, and the day of resolute examining and frank 
amazement—the day of the West-End of London, and the day of all the 
other ends of the earth—the five shilling day in fact, and the one 
shilling day, come—pass each before us, with your votaries; exhibit 
each your phenomena and your usages; introduce us each to your 
train of company ; tell us, each, your comparative value; read us, each, 
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THE SHILLING DAY.—GOING TO THE EXHIBITION. 


your separate lesson: for you have and you present, each of you— 
crown day and twelvepenny day—your distinct train of appendages and 
characteristics. Sunday in the world is not more unlike Saturday, than 
Saturday in the Exhibition is unlike Monday. On one day, society—on 
the other, the world. On the one day, the Nave crowded in such 
fashion as opera corridors and Belgravian saloons are crowded, and the 
aislesand galleries empty. On the other day, the aisles and galleries 
crowded, and the Nave a thoroughfare—a street—swarming, bustling, 
pushing with loud voices and brusque movements; and people who have 
sharp elbows, and can use them, and who push along as in Fleet-street 
or in Cheapside, intent upon going somewhere, determination in their 
muscles-and-purpose in their eyes—the energetic business-like march of 
this energetic business-like nation. 

And first—as they have had their earlier innings in the great game of 
the Exhibition—we take the five-shillingers. On Saturday St. James 
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fairly ousts St. Giles ; the latter worthy, but unfashionable saint, taking, 
however, ample revenge on at least four other days of the week. As be- 
comes his gentility, St. James, upon his particular morning, gets up 
late, and ringing for his valet, looks over the morning packet of cards and 
letters, announcing “ at home” and, in the vernacular, “ dancing teas,” 
when, after profoundly meditating on how he intends to “ employ 
each shining hour’—whether he will lounge away the day in the Club 
or the sweet shady side of Pall-mall, or whether he has any paste- 
boards to leave, or whether he shall fly from the gauds of the world, 
which are vanity, and solace himself, with a quiet stroll through country 
elms branching over the greensward, winding up with a dinner at the Toy 
or the Star and Garter, which is also vanity, but never mind that 
the brilliant idea perhaps strikes him that he will order out his cab, or 
saunter across the Park, and while away the hours in the “ Palace :” as 
he imagines so does he act. Loungingly and listlessly does he mark 
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that singularly tall flagstaff, with that very small flag—large pocket- 
handkerchief size—which graces or does not grace the southern sum- 
mit of the Transept. Loungingly and listlessly does he saunter 
across the magic threshold, and leave behind him the treasure 
of his autograph in a beautifully gentlemanly scrawl, backed 
by a high-life flourish or an aristocratic blot; and then, gazing 
around with a calm grace of patronising dignity, and an expression in- 
dicating that, “ by Jove, the thing is very well in its way,” he silently 
loses himself in the lightly rustling, and gaily but lowly talking throng 
of promenaders. No eagerness, mark you; no flutter of curiosity; no 
immediate plunge into one of the departments, irresistibly seduced by 
malachite, or statues with lace on their faces, or beds which look like 
young cathedrals. Why, he has seen all these things before. He has 
not missed a single day, from that on which her Majesty walked forwards 
and the Lord Chamberlain walked backwards from England to Canton, 
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and from Canton to New York, until, of course, until the irruption of 
the shillingers broke into what were becoming his daily habits, and for 
a space turned him out. Do not let us lose him, however. Mark how 
the Saint, in his light paletot and glazed boots, saunters ebservingly 
through the perfumed throng. He has already nodded to a score of 
people, and said, “ How do? Fine day,” to a dozen. Then he strays from 
party to party of the gayest lady-birds under the glass. He loses him- 
self in the accustomed ocean of small talk about balls and parties and 
concerts and operas, and all the piquant scandal and all the staler 
gossip of the great world. He wonders what they are going to do with 
the Building ; he wonders whether they will let people ride in it. He 
don’t suppose they'll stand drags. He wonders if they’ll keep the organs 
in, and the Crystal Fountain. He wonders where that sparsow is, that 
they say is in the Exhibition. He wonders whether any new things 
have come in since last Saturday. He understands that So-and-So has 
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purchased so and so, and that Thingamy has given an order for a dupli- 
cate of what's its name. He wishes they had made the Building all 
arched, like the Transept. He’d have done it, if he had had anything todo 
in the matter. He finds it very hot ; but believes they say it is hotter in 
the gallery; and wonders why Mr. Paxton don’t find some means of 
cooling the air, icing the fountains, or driving a cold blast through the 
organs, or something of that sort. Now and then, with a couple of 
ladies on his arm, he may saunter carelessly into France or Austria, to 
see the prettinesses of furniture and decoration. Lady Jane wants to 
look at a candelabrum for the dining-room in Park-lane, or the Hon. Mrs 

de Smythe, wishes to secure a glittering piece of marqueterie for the draw 

ingroom in Belgravia or Tyburnia. In some cases, the jewellery has still 
lingering charms. The nose of the unhappy Koh-i-noor has been 
dreadfully put out of joint ; but there are Hope diamonds and black dia- 
monds, and marvellous emeralds and amethysts, which still reflect in 
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their precious depths the translucent eyes which sparkle over them. Or 
does he—does mincing St. James encounter a county family “ up to the 
Exhibition,” and navely staring and wondering at all around them, 
then, perhaps, he good-naturedly unbends, and fur some brief space 
becoines pilut and Cicerone. He points out the geographical localities 
in which he is notably aided by the placards, and knows were the French 
Room, the Gobelins, t+pestry room, and the Austrian furniture 
room where the young cathedral is,and the Medieval court, in which, 
if, as is possible, he be affected with the moral and mental tinge 
wiish was once young-Englandism, he discourses with tolerable 
learning of ecclesiology, of vestements and stoles, screens 
and fonts, and becomes in his discourse highly icpturesque and 
medixval, to the great bewilderment of the county family, who don’t in 
the least understand the difference between the early English and the 
flamboyant styles, and wonder wiether the Rennaissance is anything to 
eat. And talking, by the by, of eating, or rather that genteel apology 
for eating which is provoked by iees and wafers, St, James and his 
kindred five shillingers much affect the refreshment departments, where 
they lounge upon the softest benches get-attable, and turn their 
stomachs into arctic regions, with small strawberry and lemon icebergs ; 
or make the climate milder with floods of coffee more, or less subli- 
mated by the chicory beloved of the Chanceltor of the Exchequer. 
And so the day wears on. Nobody lovks at anything in particular 

unless it be somebody else. Ladies let the steam-engines alone, but 
cr ticise ladies’ bonnets. Pretty things in handy places come in forlanguid 
inevitable praise. People ask whether they will meet other people at 
balls und operas in the evening. People puint other people out. Here 
aul there a single lady and gentleman: wander cooingly down love 
alleys of broad cloth, or streets of glittering guns and pistols—not how- 
ever eriticising the excellence of either. The sitters in the Bath chairs 
are almost the only active inspectors. Round and round they go, pushed 
by perspiring Frenchmen, and eagerly making the most of their limited 
time. They do not like to brave the grand crush, but wander in aisles 
and compartments, aad continually puli up to gaze and admire. Mean- 
time the grand crowd still ebbs and flows and circles round the foun- 
tains and the statues and the organs. Look at it from the gallery. 


















































































































and carnations—all a blowing, all a growing, and, what is stranger 
still, all a moving, alla flictuating, hither and thither in eddies and 
streams and counter-streams—a kaleid scopic parterre of brighthues and 
tint: shifting and blending and intermingling like living shot-silk—the 
congregated essencé of a half score thousand male and female St. 
Jannes’s. 

Bat now ‘or the Shillingers. Now for sturdy St. G.les—whether from 
the town or country, whether he trudge Uyde Park-wise from the 
bickwoods of iZackney, or the savage prairies of Walworth ; or whether 
he come smock-frocked and hob-nailed from the agricultural districts ; 


his power-mule at Manchester, or his lace frame at Nottingham, or his 
grindstone at Sheffield, or his anvil at Birmingham. Up sturdy St. Giles, 
and see the work of men’s hands—see whut the toilers and the schemers 
can do, and give each the credit, finger or brain, which belongs to him. 
And St. Giles, whether agriculturalist or manufacturing—whether fresh 
from country hedgerow, or fusty from City lane—call up Mrs. St. Giles, and 
all the little St. Giles’, not even forgetting the St. Giles in arms, who 
will alarm the whole parish if he be left ulone and who happily does 
not count at the shilling turnpike. Up with you early for the train 
perhaps, early for the walk, all in a flutter at the brave things before 
you. Don Sunday clothes, the cleanest smock-frock, the most resplen- 
dent velveteen, the palest corduroys, or, it may well be, the decent 
broadcloth coat not distingué perhaps in what St. James would call the 
“tone”’—but a proper garment, sguificant of self-respect and in- 
dustry. And Mrs. St. Giles—thanks to the machinery which you 
are going to see—you have been able at moderate cost to dress 
Sarah; Jane and Mary Anne out as brightly and as flauntingly, if not 
as richly, asevéra Lady Arabella or a Lady Blancne of them all. 
To be sure, cottons f om smoky Manchester print-works are not silks 
from Lyons Jacquards; and it must be confessed that there is a geo- 
graphic as well as an industrial distance between Paisley and the Vale 
of Cachmere. Never mind; Coventry has sent its cheapest ribbons, and 





pie, or the slices of cold pudding, in that greasy newspaper ; aud stuff 
the bundle into the handkerchief, or the basket, and away. 

St. Giles is waiting at the doors long before the opening chime of ten 
hasrung. He is there with his friends and his household —bundle in 
hand and shilling in hand;through the glass he catches devious 
glimpses of fairy-land. Mrs. St. Giles is sorely crowded upon, and 
“ aqueeged ” to aninch of her life, and the small St. Giles's go lost be- 
tween tall prople’s legs. No matter. No one grumbles. Every one 
anticipates. Every one stands on his tiptoes—mental and material— 
until chime goes the magic hour, down fa'l the barriers, round rush the 
turnstiles, and the congregation of St. Giles’s, masculine, feminine, and 
counting the babies, neuter, stand agape and wondering in Industrial 
Fairy-land. First, what atime of sheer pure vacant bewilderment : 
§*+. Giles has never heard the phrase embarras de richesses, but without 
knowing it, he feels its meaning—where to begin, what to look at 
first, what to look at most, what to look at the closest. He straggles 
mechanically into the Transept. The eastern sun is flashing through 
the long avenues of glittering industry and art, over sparkling jewellery 
and god-like statues, and every trophy and every triuinph of metal and 
stone, of wood and cloth; trophies and triumphs of the beautiful and 
the useful, the cunning brain and the nimble fingers; and poor St. 
Giles stands petrified in the midst of elaborated chaos. Then, possibly, 
he bethinks himself of his ewn trade, and begins to wonder how it is 
represented. Gradually the smock-frocks draw off, aad flit, like diugy 
ghosts, among pulverisera and clod crusiers. The mechanic, in a white, 
tight-sitting jacket, flies to the machinery in motion, like a needle to a 
loadstone. Weavers, silk and cloth, find out instinctively the re.ions 
fitted up by Lyons and Spitalfields, by Yorkshire, the West of England, 
and the Zollverein. Workers in wood, andin iron, and in stone, find the 
most congenial subjects for criticism in their own crafts ; and accordingly, 
so long as every man confines himself to the examination of the branch 
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0: whether a club and @ cheap train have witched him for a day from ; 


Nottingham its most economic stripes of lace ; and you will play no bad | 

art in the coarser but not the dingier flower-bed. And dinner—don't | 

4 ‘orget that. Cut the hunches of meat, and the hunches of bread—no | 
Vauxhall sandwiches are these ; and pack the sausage, or the bit of cold | “S * ; ¢ J 
chines use less water thun is pumped by the engine, the surplus is re- 
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lage. Plenty to gaze at yet before you—miles of galleries and avenues 
to walk through; and remember, there is young St. Giles—the dog is no 
light weight up and down those side aisle stairs. 

After dinner, and the scene is busier still. Humble, earnest, curious 
people are yet pouring in in continued streams from every turnst le. 
Groups of girle go gigeling along together. and are only brought back 
to aimiring gravity by the sight of fine clothes. Boys whistle 
to their comrades like so many Roderich Dhus; young gentlemen in the 
gallery “ hallo,” or, as they pronounce it, “ holler,” to young gentlemen 
in the Nave; juvenile St. Giles, crying bitterly in consequence of having 
been lost, are taken to the station by benevolent policemen, who don’t 
like being made dry nurses of, and would rather have a thief any day 
in the week; charity schools walk in drab-coloured processions through 
the aisles; the organs are blocked up like whalers in the ice; and 
people who have bought catalogues, tind them about as useful as a 
dolphin would a box of lucifer matches. Then hurrying in hot haste 
from nation to nation, and department to department—perspiring and 
somewhat cross—go the good folks who have sworn, ay, and keep their 
oaths, to make the best use of theirtime. How they cram themselves 
with sights! how they are ready to burst with wonder! how their 
eyes are dazzling and their heads are aching. and how all night long the 
Crystul Palace will be swimming and whirling around them! Aguin, 
we have the groups cvilected around the Crystal Fountain ; everybody 
waiting for somebody else—everybody looking for somebody else—sepa- 
rated families coming together—the occupants of excursion trains 
being mustered—greetings passing between townsmen or village men 
who have not met since mo:ning—niore whistling boys, more giggling 
girls, more lost children; and then, the hour of greatest crush and 
pressure being over, St. James upon his horse from Rotten Row, or in 
his cab from the neighbouring drive, sees St. Giles pour out by the 
thousand, and says to himself, ‘* What a monstrous lot of people! 
What a cram it must have been inside! and how pleased they look— 
quite cheerful! Well, 80 much the better. I remember [| used to laugh 
at the notion of the Crystal Palace, and say it was a regulardo. But 
I never was more out in my life; and I think it manly to confess it!” 

A. B. R. 








| ARMSTRONG’S HYDRAULIC HOISTING MACHINERY. 
| The pressure of water as a motive power had not been sufficiently de- 
veloped until Mr. W. G. Armstrong, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, succeeded in 
applying, fur various mechanical purposes, this important natural ele- 
ment. Among the stirring objects which catch the eye of the visitor 
when entering the Machinery in Motion department in the Exhi- 
bition, by the doorway, nearly opposite to the great hydraulic press, are 
working models of Mr. W.G. Armstrong’s Hydraulic Hoisting Machines : 
the principles illustrated by which are, tirst, “the transmission of power” 
from a steam-engine to distant points, by means of water conveyed in 
| pipes at a high pressure; and, secondly, “ the accumtuat:on of power” by 
| the intervention of a reservoir, which enables the continucus action of 
| a small steam-engine to meet momentary demands of power greatly 
| exceeding its direct capability. The substitution of steam power far 
/ manual tabvuur in docks, for the purpose of discharging ships, hoisting 
| guod- into warehouses, und opening and shutting luck-gates, sluicea, and 
swing bridges, is an object much to be desired, but difficult of attainment 
| by ordinary means. To effect these purposes by the d-rect application of 
| a multiplicity of steam-engines scattered over the premises would involve 
| an amount of complication and encumbrance which would be quite in- 
admissible; and to transmit the required power by the common expe- 
dient of shafting, is not only attended with much mechanica! difficulty, 
where the distuuce is considerable, but is incompatible with any system 
| of accumulating power beyond the extent that may be accomplished by 
| means of a fly-whecl. The employment, however, of hydraulic pressure 
as a medium of transmission removes these difficulties, and atfords the 
additional advantage of a steadier, safer, and mure controllable action 
than is attainable by any other means. The models are so arranged 
upon a table as to be worked by a small steam-cngine. By means of 
| this engine, the water is forced into the “ accumulator,” which is a 
species of press loaded with weights, mainta ning a pressure upon 
the water within, and thus imparting to it the same mechanical efficacy 
that a he:d of great altitude would afford. From the accumulator the 
water is conveyed in # pipe to the hoisting machines, and when these 
consume more water than the engine at the moment supplies, the excess 
is furnished by the accumulator; but when, on the other hand, the ma- 


ceived by the accumulator, whic’: thus gathers po’ er to meet subse- 
quent demands. When the water h*s produced its required effect, it re- 
turns to the pump well, to be forced up again into the accumulator, so 
that the same water continues in circulation without material waste. 
It is also to be observed that the accumulater, by a connexion with the 
steam-valve, ucts as a governor to the engine, causing it to quicken its 
speed when power is wanted, and to retard the motion when the pro- 
duction of power is greater than necessary. 

The models of the hoisting machines comprise three specimen, viz. 
lst. A machine for discharging coal ships, in which avibrating jib is 
employed to carry the coul-tub forwards and backwards. 2nd. A hy- 
draulic swing crane, which 1 fts and lowers a lar. e cast-iron ba!l, and 
turns round with it either to the right or to the lefr, as directed by the 
attendant. 3rd. A machine for Lfting corn stacks into warehouses, 
which works two ropes, the range of which is readily adjustable to any 
floor of the building. 

In all these machines the general principle of construction is the same, 
| the lifting action being produced in each by the pressure of the water 
| upon a piston, or planger, which acts upon the chain, through a sstem 
of pulleys, which multiply the motion, und give to the chain an increase 
of travel proportionate to the number of the pulleys. The traversing 
motion of the jibs is also effected by the pressure of the water upon a 
piston, and suitable valves are employed to regulate the various actious. 
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THE AWARDS OF PRIZES LY THE JURIES. 
Tue early difficulties which opposed themselves to the opening of the 

















































of industry he understands, there is far more sound criticism flung about 
by the shillingers than the five-shillingers—far more real uppreciation, | 
and far more knowing re‘nark. But Mrs. St. Giles has no notion of mud- | 
dling away her hours on pulverisers or steam-engines, on broadcioths, or 
figured silks, or the home-familiar handicraft of stone, or wood and iron. 
As she rightly remarks, there is much to be s-en and mot much time | 
to see it in. Then it is begins the real tug of war—ihen comes 
the grand battle between the hours and sight-seers. Backwards and for- 
wards, from compartment to compartment, and aisle to aisle; up th:s gal- 
lery, down that’; leaving a miraculous vision of dainty erystal for an ex- 
traordinary spectacle of gleaming pottery; hanging, oh how charmed and 
delighted, for many a rapt half-hour, over the pianofortes, and listening 
tothose surprising musicians playing polkas and schottisches ; breaking 
out into perfect tits of exultation at the gleam of the jewellery and the 
eraft of the silversmith; rushing, as a sudden thought strikes them, con- 
vulsively to the Koh-i-noor gstaring their very eyes_out in the Indian tent; 
hardly able to speak before the oriental grandeurs of howdahs and pa- 
lanqueens, and jewelled fans made of birds of paradise tails. in a flutter 
of delighted admiration all through France; getting the pu gent snuff 
down their throats in Portugal; staring wondrously, their dormant sense 
of the beautiful half envoked by the tapestries and the vases, in the Sévres 
. and Gobelins room ; regarding with puzzled bewilderment the Bacchante 
and the Greek slave; indeed Mrs, St. Giles has her doubts on these sub- 
jects.and properly and staunchly insists upon the laces, and the silks, and 
the ribbons instead. Upon which, soon atterthey haye rushed faintly up- 
stairs—for Mr. St. Giles has already remarked, if he comes from the 
agricultural districts that it is “main hard work, sure-ly,” or, if from 
the metropolitan, “ as how it’s jolly hard work, and no mistake”—some 
one drops a sly hint about the dinner, which St. Giles knows is the 
only thing which will have the ghost of a chance of unriveting Mrs. St. 
Giles from the Valenciennes, the Honiton, and the Mechlin. 

Dinner, then, in all manner of quiet holes, and nooks and corners. A 
great untying of handkerchiefs and distribution of viands, and strange 
whiffs of rum and gin, borne upon wandering zephyrs. ‘“ Your straw- 
berry ices and wafers! Pooh, pooh,” says St. Giles contemptuously, 
giving another deadly bite to the Brobdignag sandwich. Amusing to 
watch the diners’ genuine, unadulterated, thorough enjoyment. There, 
St. James, what would you give for an appetite like that? Nay, Lady 
Blanche, don’t turn up that exquisitely-chise}led—-that’s:the expr — 
nose, because that hearty, wholesome dame did smack her | so 
vigourously after the stout out of tho stone botile; or because that thin 
little pinched woman, who looks as if she had had all her blood sucked 
out of her by leecher, modestly turning round to that tapestry or waders 








Great Exhibition have been so ably overcome, that we ought to think 
no obstacle insurmountable, and far less doubt of crowning success, 
But it cannot be denied that one of the most trying tasks has yet to be 
accomplished: we allude to the award of the prizes to exhibitors by the 
council of chairmen and the conjoined juries of English and Foreign 
members. Notwithstanding the subdivision of these labourers into forty 
seta or lists, each showing the names of most competent judges as regards 
the cases in question, and of others not so well known, but apparently 
not unworthy to assist them in their decisions, and notwithstanding 
the vast extenv of time and careful investigation be towed upon the in- 
quiry, there is still an anxiety about the result, which neither the jurors 
themselves, the exhibitors, nor the public can altogetherignore. The 
work, in the majority of instances, is indeed exceedingly onerous; and 
it is not the least distinguishing feature of this great National festival, 
that so many men of high rank, Peers and members of Parliament, 
so many of the busiest life in politics, professions, and trade+, have de- 
voted themselves from day to day, for long weeks together, in the en- 
deavour to do justice to the service they haye undertaken, and with the 
constant fear before their eyes, that it would be impossible to give satis- 
faction to all parties concerned in this very important competition. It 
is here that the vastness of the materials is most strikingly felt to. be 
overwhelming. Casual and even dilgent visitors are not erushed by 
this. magnitude. and variety, for they may pass by three-fourths 
of the Exhibition and hardly be sensible of missing any thing: 
but the juror must go into details; must compare and contrast; 
must weigh all the component qualities which enter into the 
rivalry for superiority, such as facilities of production, cost, endur- 
ance, utility, style, price, and other nice. particulars, without a know- 
ledge of which it would be impossible to arrive at a sound judgment, 
and assign the palm of mcrit impartially and conscientiously. The im- 
mense accumulation of common and inferior articles, which, in spite of 
he wish todo so, could not be excluded from the Crystal Palace, has 
added tremendously to this toil and responcibility'; and yet, we do con- 
fidently lcok to the issue, and rely on the pains we have seen taken for 
our getting as well through thi: Scylla and Charybeis as it was iu human 
nature to expect. 
But it is not surprising that so much anxiety should be attached to 
this subject ; for upon the distribution of these awards will, to a ve 
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Fair. ‘This most importunt speculation, viz. whether foreign productions 


considerable degree, depend the balance of trade and commercial benefit | 





or home manufactures are most likely to derive the greatest benefit fro 
the Exhibition and its premiums, has been ably touched Dd 
Felkin, the Mayor of Nottingham, ani an extensive and experienced 
manufacturer, in his publication on the Exhibition, noticed ina former 
Number of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON News. Mis views are consola- 
tory, for he holds that, though the display of foreign goods, wrought, it 
may be in some instanves, with superior skill, will induce, on the part of 
the English themselves, a diversion from the consuinption of home-made 
articles in favour of a present and permanent import of ‘oreign novelties 
that our shopkeepers will seek more extensively from the Continent 
those supplies that they have been accustomed to obtain from our 
own seats of manufacture, and that thus, to some extent, 
our home-trade must suiler; yet, and this is the pivot on 
| which the whole must turn, that foreigners from countnes where 
our goods do not receive free admission, who visit the 
Exhib.tion, are as likely to fall in love with our cheaper articles, as we 
with their high-priced and often more elegant ones. If we can thus lay 
hold of the demand of millions, it would far more than compensate us 
for any logs from an increase of roreign purchuses; and several great 
questions will probably be affected by this state of affairs. Among these, 
the modification of foreign tariffs, as a reciprocity for our Free-Trade re- 
luxations, is pre-eminently of the first order. Another is, that we must 
take care not to spoil our distant markets, by deluging them with goods 
of inferior quality——a practice which has severely injured our exports, both 
of textile fabrics and hardware, in many a foreign market ; and for which, 
even the utmost depression of cheapness, im order to carry the traffic, can- 
not atone. It will be found wise to abandon this penny wise and peund 
foolish system, and wisely confine our efforts to the doing well whut we 
pretend to do. That we may act in this manner and rule at low prices 
also at the same time, may surely be achieved through the aid of our 
marvellous machinery, whose wonder-working is exemplified by a state- 
met of Mr. Babbage, tLat in the year 1813 plain patent net lace made 
at Nottingham was sold at the rate of a guinea a yard; and, at the pre- 
sent time, owing to the use of improved mechanism, lace of the same 
kind, but of better quality, is sold under the same circumstances at 
3d. per yard; in other words, within less than forty years the price of 
the industrial produce has diminished to one eighty-fourth part of its ori- 
ginal price! 

Afier this magical Exhibition has more and more developed such re- 
sources, may we not anticipate that the hidden treasures of the forest 
and the mine, of earth and seas, will be explored and appropriated with 
more zeal than they have ever been before ? that motivesof self-interest and 
comfort will press the less civilised (foregoing their habits of idleness 
and plunder) into such emplvyments as ure ihe pioneers of trade? that 
nations more advanced will abandon their feuds and carnage, for the 
blessings of industrious life and the quiet enjoyment of the happiness 
they have so long and so often sought to destroy ? and that much of 
this glorivsus consummation may be traced to the Crysial Palace, as a 
harbinger of universal peace and a seurce of goodwill amongst the di- 
versified races of the whole human kind ? 

Yet there are a few collateral matters of yery considerable immediate 
interest with this main issue relating to the future. The Exhibition has 
taid bare some very remarkable facts, and one certainly of the most re- 
markuble is the extraordinary difference between wholesale and retail 
prices. There is no douvt we could not live in a civilised condition with- 
out the intervention of the retailer, broker, and middleman; but we are 
exceed ngly struck when we learn that many ntillious’ worth of manu- 
fuctures are annually exported by the wholesale producers, at the cost 
of a fifth, a tenth, or even more disproportionate sum, of what we should 
pay forthe articles at any shop in Londun. This ‘muy be one of the 
causes of the present stagnation of business in the metropolis, even in 
the face of the expenditure of money and increase in the circulation 
from the presence of so many thousand foreign guests Cheap, in cum- 
prison with former years, as most articles of consumption ure in the 
shops, they are yet tremendously dear when viewed with reference to 
their orginal prices from the forge and the loom. 

With this conclusion the verdicts of the Jurors will have no influence : 
but the element is a potent one in tue consideration of every purchaser, 
in every way, and of every production, be they from the Qhiv, the 
Seine, the Danube, the Dnieper, the Elbe, the Tagus, the Po, the Indus 
the Thames, or the Tweed, Eyes are opened, anu lowering the qualit: 7 
lessening the quantity, or otherwise deteriorating the materials hawaii 
vamped up to court low-priced markets and silly bargain makers, will 
no longer pass as current as they have done with a credulous public 
Henceforward things must be genuine and good, as well as chea : 

But the determination of the Juries will have an incalcus*Ae fect 
upon the rival interests now at stuke, and in which there ig ons = 
bewilder the most intelligent minds. Upon their promtlgation, od ve 
will proceed to every quarter, and immense encouragement follow t i 
triumphant competitors. A rich harvest will be their immediate rew eds 
but is there no comfort for the defeated candidate; is there to be n me 
benefit derived from the Exhibition in this respect? Assuredly Longe 
us astute and clever as we fancy ourselves, a great good inns be en 47 
out of the apparent mortification and evil. Let the disa oint “y 
themselves to work to improve upow and beat the victors en et odel 
will be before them, and their own ingenuity and perseverance ore ‘ 
the rest. For purity and elegance of des gn we must have more d flused 
education ; for colours aud their appropriate aduuxture fur brill 
and beauty, we must go deeper into chemical experiment and edilivaie b 
better taste. We must copy and study, and Study and cop the is 
nothing to frighten us; fur when we have acquired ine needful eeee “ 
plishments we huve powers superior tojall the world tu realize d ed 
= — to the uttermost ends of the earth. —— 

ready, we bel.eve, have some of the Jurie aj i 
the decision of the prizes, and indeed a oo > po nt — 
abroad. ; But it would be improper to antic. pate their contem caer 
publication, and we abstain from further notice. The mer ing ev a ohe 
are —— (and most ee they are), will probably be castsiinn’ 
vithin the present month of July ; and again le é s ; 
that the labour bestowed by so many enna oma walt be seeertna 
by as large and comprehensive a share of general satisfaction as i ‘i 
rt under the trying circumstances of the ri valry. bin need 

n commenting upon other etlects of the Exhibi r 
to its beneficial influence as regards our relia ites Wien ae 
British Association has done to a limited degree, in promoting the amica- 
ble communion of men of science belonging to every country, must be 
incalculably extended by the intercourse of the Crystal Palace. Here a 
far wider field has been opened for the interchange of mind upon ever 
branch of human _inquiry, scientific theory, and practical saeention’s 
and a very grati'ying cousequence has arisen out of this stute ot thin “" 
and the d splay of liberal and hospitable feelings, as was evinced my ; 
very gratifying manner at the entertainment given by the English to the 
Foreign sculptors—the first example, and much to their honour of this 
species of brotherhood. In reply to the toasts, the artists of France 
Germany, and Italy gratefully acknowledged the warmth of their ; 
ception, and added, “when you, or any of you, the artists of Engla “% 
visit our countries, it will be our happiness to show you in return ro ; 
emer i = of ag pveraliey and kindness, and how zealous *oas8 
wi i i 

tthe aiden you for the promotion of our common art in every part 
Aud much as this establishment of friendly relations b 
our guests is to be valued, there is at home, rl cerwy a 0g gaye 
of yet higher importance. The daily union of all grades of soci t + 
this interesting rendezvous, from the palace of the Sovereign to my f = 
of the peasant, and the pleasant residence of rank and wealth nf the 
humble abode of the mechanic and labourer, already exhibits moral rf. 
fects which must rejoice every patriotic aud philanthropic observer. “the 
longer it continues, the more obviously will this unforseen but most j 
portant result appear; and in a national poiut of view we do nor ow 
that: e ought not to consider it the greates: advantage that has fi wed 
from this new creation of relative bearings. The. closer sir varion 
classes are brought together, the better it will be for them all; m i. 
prejudice will be corrected, and many a cordial senitiment born, * 

As a matter of curiosity in such Notes as these, we may instance other 
strange relations, which shew how unexpectedly efleets are trace ble 
causes as far apart from each other in their origim.as we cun ima, ion ~ 
two facts to be. Had not steam been invented, we never could have 
had this mighty aggregation of the world’s riches and industry ; =a 
what is as remurhable and «oye amusing is, that, but for the alat ish- 
ae * om wnrad force, we could not have had or cuiried it th ediia ! 
bu, one ri maparte say, that from the sublime to the rid.culous is 

e remarks we have offered apply to the gr i 
mente and divisions contided to the a Haga of tis Catvclia aah: Tae 
but it ought not (in a historical yiew vf this sort) to be llentio. 
that im some few of the cases there is not soentire a anne pc inom, 
| consent as thero is in the rest, Where any differen gp Ape. ttre 1 

ariven, is chiefly in those descriptions of competition which edne under 
Wie cognizance of Taste, and itjs well kuowa hdw Gifficuls it is to 
(Continued 0s Radia ‘ 
i . 
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NEW BOOKS, fe. 


yd SLICK'S NE NEW Nh taal 
y, in 2 vols, 21s , bounm 
her ENGLISH in AME RICA By tho 
Author of ** Sam Slick " &e. 

* Invaluable for its accuracy and impartia‘ity."’—Herald. 
“ A new work f om os pn of Judge Haliburton always finds a 
hearty we come We have no doubt «hat these volumes will be com- 
1 «red as the cleverest which the ‘uthor his ever produced "—Més- 


Ld 
ao LADY andthe PRIEs*. By Mrs. MABERLY, Au- 
thor of ** Emily," &c. 3 vols. 


1, 
cL ARE ABBEY. _ By the Author of “ The Discipline of 
an a sl ‘Clare Abbe’ ts a delightful book, full of J 


powerfu avd gr vcetul writing.'’’—Standar 
COLBURN and Co.. Publ shers 13 Great Mariborough-street 





This day, Fith Edition, with rg oteetmney Chapter, 10 6d, 


QTUDEx T'S MANUAL of MODERN 
HISTORY. Rg W COOKE TAYLOK, LL.D. 
By the same Aa hor. i 
2 STUDENT'S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. Fifth 
ditiom. 10+ 6 
HISTORY of MOHAMMEDANISM. Cheaper Edition. 43. 
HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY. 6s. 6d 


Lovdon: Joux W PARKER and sos, West Strand. 





J i HE Q UARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CLXXVII , is published this day. 
CONTENTS?}— 
1. Gardening 


2. seu ‘ava vefore the Reformation 
3. Trave bys North Anwrioa—Annexation—Free-Trade— 
Slav: 
Dukes | a ” Urbino 
Walpole and Mason 
. Orizeu—the Eariy Papacy 
Badham’s rae gic 
Rubiic verwis ' sag 
JOHN aa a ee 


Octavo, | 
op bene ne on “He FAVEN and HELL; 
a Relation of Things Heard 
SWEDEN ay stad APUCALYPSE PREV EALED. 2 vols 
8vo cotr p 
SWF! ENB "KG on the DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 8vo, 
cloth, price 4c. 
ve wi-taof Swedenbore’s Works may be had on application 
Ww Newpery 6 King strea, @ Morn. 


NEW B If! NOP Mik LIVES OF PUK Q BRS ‘ 
Now ready in $v». siz: of Macau’a;, price 12s bu 


You i, ut LIVES of the QUELNS of | 


NGLAND. 
By AGNiis SERICKLAND. 
A New. R vised. an‘ greatly be arg or 
ca Hished with Portraits of ev FA men 
Te be comp eted in Eight Monthly 
¥.B.—The First Volume contains the Livesand Portraits of Thirteen 
Queens, and a Vortrait of the Author 
COLBURN and 0, Publishers. 14, Great a -strect. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOK 
UTTER’S GKADATIONS in READING 
and SPALLING, by which et ene are rendered as casy as 
muno-yllables. 25th edition, price le und . 

BUIrER’S E£:1¥ MOLOGICAL, ‘SPELLING-BOOK and 
EXPUSIT +. 1:6th edition, price 1s 6d bound, 

SIMPKLN and Co. Whitaker and Co, Longman and Co, Hami'ton 
and Co 3 onto : J and RY ne Derby; Oliver and Boyd, Edio- 
burgh; J M'Glashan, Du 

Just pub i-hed, the Second Edi'ion, ie Is clo b, Is 44 by post. 


WORD to the WISE; or, Hints on the 
Curr-nt imyronrietivs of hen or in Writing and Speaking. 
By PARKY GWYNN 
* Ali who wish to mind thetr p’s and q's should consult this little 
book." —Gentleman’s Mazazin 
GRANT and GkirFITH, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 
FOR EVEiY Cull.D IN THE KINGDOM, 

Now ready, price 23 61., an Endu ing Ree wd, full of Interesting 
Details a Descriptions, Mora! Sentiments, and Beautiful Pic- 
tures. enti 

IT” TL ‘ HENRY'S HOLIDAY at the 
SEAT EXHIBITION. By the editor of “ Pleasant Pages ” 

PLE: AS’ANT PAGES —Donbie Numb:rs are new publish- 
ing. containing « course of * OBJECT LESIONS" from rhe Great 

Exhibition Volume LU. is just out. Third Edition of Volume I. is 


now read, 
HOCLSTON and STONEMAN ; and all Booksellers, 


Oxaoe 





























y- 
London : 


. x 
HE FAMILY ALMANAC and EDUCA- 
TIONAL REGISTER contains a L'st of the Leek=} ittes. Pro- 

feesors Prizes &c. ; and a List of all the Foundations and Grammar- 

#o>oo!s in +h- Kingd am . together with an acewnt oF the § ghibitions 

and Schoiarsbips annexed to them Inc me Maers' Names, number 

of Sch lars, &e ¢ Almanac is more than erdlaahily rep! te with 
information su:tahie for fanity use Crown Sve, up 233 Prive 4s. 
Londoa : JouN HENRY PAKKER, 377 Strand. 


Just published, *h Second ogee re: 25: , hound, illvstrat d by 
= = we ee agi examples of rare and e:quisite Greek and 


4 NCIENT COINS and MEDALS; an His- 


torical Sketch of the Origia and Pr gress of Coining Voney in 
her Colonies; ite p-o ress with theextension o° the Koman 
Empire. avd its decline with the ‘all of that power, by HENKY NugL 
HeMPURKYS. 

* We are happy to see thet the work has reached a # cond editl.n. 
because it evinces a due appreciation of the learning, labour, and in- 
geouity which have combined to create this ext-aordinary volume 
The imitations in metal, “ed Barelay's process, are perfectly mar- 
ve'lous.”"—Eng 

“A conie sation of ail that is known respecting the coins of 
ancieut na ions.” — Art Journal. 

GRANT AND GRIFFITH corner of St. Paul's cena 


Just published 18mo price 2s. clot 

VERY DAY THINGS; or, Useful Know- 

ledg + respecting the privcipai Animal, Meena and Minera! 
Bubstances in commou use §=Written for Young Per 

* A Ilttle ency meets nen Ne @ place in Secty Savetlie library." 
—Fvangelical e 

HUGO REED’ 3 FIRST BOOK of GEOGRAPHY: a Text- 
peok for Begin ers and a Manual fr the Young Teacher. Price ts. 

* One of the most sensible books on the subject we have met with.” 
—Educational Times 

GRART and GRIFFITH, Corner of St Paul's Churchyard 
“ELEMENTARY FRENCH B -OKS, 
HE PICT URIAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
By M VE | A VOYE. with Fiehy ee, 2 cb th. 

LES JEUNES NARRATEURS; or, Moral Tales in 
Fren:h, with a key to the diMfeult words «nd phrases, By M DE LA 
YOYE lm». 2s cloth, 

LE B ABILLARD ¢ : an amnsing Introduction te the 
Pench Lenene PRENCH U.ADY = Thirt Fdithon = 2+ eh th 

BEL LENGEI’S: "FRENCH WORD and PHURASE-BOOK. 


¢" tion, Prive Te 
Saw GRraNT ond Guirettn, corner of St 




















Paul's Church: ard. 


Price 5< each volume, clorh, with num rous Stee Engravin, 


RUE STORIES from ANCLENT HIS- 
— Chrono’ eigen! arrsnged from the Creation to the Death | 


ot Charlie Tenth edith n 
TRUE. STORIES from “MODERN story. Seventh 
from the 


efition with C. ntinuation to the E - 
TRUE STORIES trom ENGLISH *WISTORY. 
‘aston of the Kom ‘na, to the Reign of Victoria. Fi'th Edition, 
= ‘Geax T and GRIFFITH, Coraer of 8t Paul's Churebya’d. 











| DUuWa cs, manu actured by them ‘oral! climates 


| thos 


| Munt-street, Westminster. 


NEW MUSIC, 
| Miss CATHERINE | HAYES and Madlie. 


JENNY LIND.—The most favourite KNGLISH BALL ADS 
8 by the above distinguished vocalists are, *' Always wiih mo * 
by Mavaard: * Oh,sing to me.” by Osborne; and “to be beloved 
vin by Lio 1 ; sung by Miss C Hayes. “ O summer morn,” by 
Meaverbee: he Lovety Kose,’ by Baue; and “Take this iu.” vy 
inedia’ : ne be Mdile Lind. 
CRAMER, BEALE, and Co. 201, Rogent-street: and 67, Conduit-rt. 
HiE 1851 PRIZE SONG.—The VESPER 
DRE \M. sung br Mr, Sims Reeves. composed by Mr. # DWD. 
LAND. This charming and eff-cuve Song guived the prize at the 
Melodis's’ Ciub, 29. May Pri © 26, sent postage free. ADDISON and 
H Luge, 210, Kegeut-st: eet, wh re may be had, by the same comp ser, 
“The Sunvy Dreams of Childh od,” and serenade, “ Stars of ihe 
Summer Vight,"’ 2s. each. 














USIC.—Thire is not any other house in 
Europe who cvn offer such 4 list of valuable publications #s 
the essrs. CoC KS, Burlington-street, Lon-on. “Tne hou ¢ hus for 
mimny vears taken the lead in Musical Publications, and everything 
they “publish is selected wi.h the gr. teat taste. judgment, and at onew 
¢rpmands an extensive popu ari: The stock of «: graved music 
jates in the pussersion of this house, we have aa'hority for say 
ng. is um qual'+d Ly any other publisher. Uhe extensive catalogue 
contains an eadess variety of music fitted to every degree of pro- 
ficiency of students and amateurs. These catalogues may be h 
erat, und postage tree.""—Vide isie of Man Times, 


HURCH MUSIC.—Jast published, a COL- 

/ LECTION of NINETY-THREE CHANTS, for the use of the 

Unie d Cuurch of Bygland and treland; cumpiled by JOHN BISHOP, 

of Che tenhim, with copious in. roductorvy remarks. Vocal Score, with 

Organ Accompanim nt, price Ils 4d — onden: Published only by 

Messrs ROBEKT COCKS and Vo, ber Majesty's peer ™ New Bur- 
lington-street. To be bad of all musieseliers and buoksellers. 

















PER A.—Her Majesty’s Theatre and the 

Reyal Italian Opera, Covent Garden.—lickets, Stalls, and 
Roxes at CRAMER, BEALE, and CO.'8, 201, Regent-stree:; and 67, 
Conduit-street. 


PIANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and 
Co have the best of every description, English and foreign. 
byweelin et ene hand, for sa'e or hire.—201, Regunt-street, and 67, 


M ERCHANTS, 
pa spect ully invited 

CuckKS and Ca., 
found an. xcv 








SHIPP:RS, &e.,. are re- 
*o inepeet the warehon-es of Mesers K 
New Lurtiugton--treet. Londun, where wil be 
Hem stock of superior PLANOFOKLES, from 22 guineas 
Th ir Musics! Pab- 
lications, hhkewie. will be found ty exceed, in xcelh nee aud number, 
fans other houein Eu op. Caalogues of instruments aod 
miu ic to be had gratis, »nd postage free, ov app.ication.—N. B. Piano- 
fortes caretully packed in casey lined with ziuc. 


TO THE F sacar “yd ae RELATIONS OF ct ERGYMEN AND 
WIVES UF CLERGY 


(yeerey” MU fL.AL ASSU 'RANCE Su- 
CIZTY. Establiched in 1829, 

Patrons—The Archbishop: of CANTERBURY and YorK. 
Trustees—The Lords Bishops of LOXDON, DURHAM,and WINCHESTER. 
Chairman of Direccors—The Archdeacun of LONDON, 

Vice Chairman—F, L. WOLLASTOR, Exq., . 

Assurances are effected in this Office (in which all the profits are 
divided quinqucnnially amongst the assured members) apon the lives 
of clergymen, and of the sons and daughters, fathers, mothers. 
brothers and sisters, uncles and aunts. nephews and nieces of clergy- 
men; and upou the lives of he wives of ciergymen, and of the fath rs, 
mothers, bothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, neplicws, aud nieces of ub 
wives of c ergymen. 

veciuses tu be had at the office of the Society. No. 41, Parlia- 
JoHN HOvGSON, M.A., } 
JOuUN BURDER, 


eS FSTABLISHED 183). | 


V EDICAT, INVALID, and GENERAL 
1 LIFE OFFICE, 25 Pall Mall 

During the ten years this ~o ie:y has been established, more than 
Thee Thou-and Two Hundred Policies have bren issued. — 

Coveving Assurances to che extent of Thirteen Huudred Thousand 
Pounds. 

Y ieiding Araral Premiums amounting to upwards of Fifty-three 
Thou and Pounds. 

this Socie y is the only one possessing Tables tor the Assurance of 
D seas d Lives 

Healthy Live® Assured at lower rates than at most other Offices. 

A Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum was added to the poncies at lan 
Divisi n o° Profits. 

Agents Walted = Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other 
info: mation, may be ontaivued of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or 
on application to avy of the dvcrty's Ag ns in the country. 

FG I NEIGON, Actusry. 
C VOUGLAS SLSGER, Secretary, 


~ <G . ; . 
REAT EXHIBLIVION, CLASS 29.—To 

C aetry and Foreiga Buyers of TOYS and FANCY GOUDS 
—DeEd avd WAKKENER, 191, Bishopsgate Wi hou , have a large 
Steck of the Newest Mattuns in Engiivn aod Foreign TOY3, Rove- 
wood, Mah gary. end Leather Dressing-Ca-es, Work Boxes, and 
Desks: Pearl Ivory. Bons, shell, and Glas. Articies; Bows, Arrows, 
Cri ket Bats and Baiis; Brasbes, Combs, Papier Mache, Gold ani 
Siiver Good ,Ca very. &c German aud Frouch Guods may be had 
als » in bond, f exportation 


JARASOLS.—EX HIBITION.— The greac in- 
conveni-nee of carrying a Parnso! for several hours in the 
Bui'ding has induced Mes-re SANGSTER to make them smaller thav 
wual. and with folding handi-s, s+ that they can be put into the 
pocket of the dress if required —W and J Samesier, 140, Regeni- 
street; 94, Flect-street; 10. Royal Exchange: 75. Che. pside 





heroes 














i “ An articie to be resliy cheap must be good.” 

RESS CUATS, of extra Saxony cloth, three 
guineas: frock £3108  First-c.ass garm: nts in «very ONPLCly 
such #8 must en-ure unquslified approval, for which a repu-atiou for 
supplyivg superior a: ticies, established more than twenty-five years, 
will, it is presumed, prove a satisfciory guarantee Every ether de- 
scrip ion of garment. also of youth s clothing, in the firs! style. upon 
the same moderate scale charge A very large stock of Berdow's 
well-known ight waterproof over-roats, moining coats &c . kept tor 

se ection.—BERDOF, ‘96. New Bond street, and 69, Cornh.i! (only). 


GQHIRTS—WHITELOCK and SON, opposite 


the Church, near Somerset-House, Strand, invite the aticaiion of 
gentlemen to the combination of novel improvements now perfecting 
their culebrated @ 64 SHIRTS, unequalled tor cunifort, durabili:y, anu 
exact fit, An unusually large Stock of every size now ready for im- 
mediate use prepared for the extra demand of the Exhibition season 
Best Irish t.inen Shirts, 10s 6d each, to measure. 


LENNY’S BALBRIGGAN STOCKING 

and SOCKS —These exe ent Stockings are m.noufetured on 

Ba briggrn, couoty of Dubdiiu, and, for elasticity and exquinite soft- 
ness ani texture, are univalied by the products of Notiingham 
Vhey cumbiae ail the beauty of sitk with the durability cf cotton anit 
more than its conf rt. being ieconceivably pleasant to wear. Speci- 

mens of this beautiful Irish rabric may be se n in the Great Exhibi- 
tion, Crass 20 No. 37 im the Catwogue. Sold only at CHARLES 
GLENNY 8 Balbriew: no Hosiery Warehouse, 33 Lo mbar -stre mt 


TICULL’s PALEVoOrs for the SUMMER 
MONTHS —New Paic. Os, Mixed Paieids, SUK and Gossa- 
me Pale’ dts, also Nichols baie dt d Ee, which is pronounced to be 
& wost «fivctual prot.ctivn egaicst the dust and heat of Summer, 
price One Guinea, 
PHF REGISTRED TROUSERS are the same price; and the new 
MORAING COATS are onty Four Shi tings more, 
‘Th- nucerous advant ges otf NIONOULL S REGISTERED PALETOT 
(kep: ready for immeciate use) are too wel: known to need any 


desert — ode 

CAUI N-—Hl J and PD Nicoll, Merchant Clothers, Paletdt 
iiaesen. ¢ oe lidte 120 Regent-street, an 22. Cormbill, alone ma u- 
fagture and sel! the ab ve io London and their nanie is woven ite 
the Iming ofeach garment They have, however, Agents who seil for 
them i. ail parts of this kingdon and its Colonies. 




















O MORE CRYING at LEARNING to 
READ be those who use the INTELLECTUAL PRIMER, 
SPELLING BOOK, REARS SOUR. GRAMMAR, and EXPO- 
BITOR, with £09 Engravi: humerous Questions, Directions to 
Teachers, &c By WILLIA MARTIN, Edivor of * Dover Pariey's 
Annual Sales about History," &c. May be had by order of ali Book- 
sellers 


De. none on SALT. are aos +e Qe. _— Cases of 
Patients treated 8vo Z. nyt t | 

ALT, the FURBIDDEN y R iT, ‘ot FOOD: 
is the whole Mystery now revealed ; and the Pitar of Salt ; its 
Hu tful Effects on “Man (ch'efle Woman) and on Animals; show ing it 
to be the chicf ean of |iseases, as taugh: by the Wise Men sf Ex) pt, 
and by’scriptare, it Kadeas, ¢ 5, ¥. 8 9. and 10; and found by the 
Author’s experi nce of many years —* Well deserving | attention: 
we doubt nut that Dr Howard wil make many converts. '—Vedico 
Chi urgical Review. “ Of extr.me worth, interes:, and importance." “a 
Asiatic Jourual. © W of immortality."—Lancet. Messrs. 
Piper. 23, Paternoster-row; post-free for 24 stamps, of the Author, 
6, Upper Gloucceter- atzest, Doreat-square, 


EW and ELEGANT BOOKMARKER— 

One of the most useful aad e'egant novelties of the season iv the 

new INDEX, or Bookmarker, Invon ed and Kegistered by Mussra. 

‘A. MAKION and Cs, 153, Kegeut-street. ‘The price of this indispem- 

sable addition to the Livrary is oly ts Gt the aa of 23 ma kers. 
Sold at all the prince’ a Station re and Bookvel’e 


£ LAvIbS PRIBND. 

OWLANDS' "AQUA D's }RO.—This. is the 

fi t and reireshing Perfume ever yielded by the 

J ehise et Powe “ Te retains ite fresh and delightful aneee 
mess for days. It is invigorating, gently stimulating, 
tive: and is an unrivalled quintessential epiriiuous ¥ 
fainting’ dts, fatigues of daucing 
weoma, or intense summer beate, jt» uses cannot 
Saas SS Se ae ia by A. KOWDAND and Sons, 20, Hatwn- ' 


and Perfumers, 
nk a Fay Paty rte Agua Fe ing te 
Crystal 

















MPKUMPTU DINNERS.—At ‘Ten Minutes’ 
Notice, a @ st-rare cinner, consisting of Soup, Fi bh, a KOti, and 
a ud ing, can be put on he tebe by moans of KITCHIE and 
M‘CALL's HOUSE HULD PR 'VISLONS. whieh are the choicest pro- 
duc'ion<: f the ma: kets, dressed by # first-rate Freneo ewok and put 
Up iM VaCQAM Cahi-ters, 80 a8 retain thetr treshuess anc fl .vour for an 
indefivit» perrod. ‘Lwen y different sorts of Soups, aud nearly a hua- 
dred diffe: eut Katré », &e., alwars ou Sale. 
To be had of 
Fortnum, Mason aud Co., 182, Piceadilly. 
Morel Brothers. 81 Piccadilly. 
Crosse and biackwell, ¥1, Saho-square, 
Med ves aw! But'er. 155, Reg nt-sircet. 
Hickson ant son, 72, Weloeck-street. 
Wortivy a d Hanbury, 54 Upper Baker-street, 
Wiimo t and Co., corver of F nebui ch-street. 
Wik and Sons, Lead ahali-street. 
Dr Coattel), Charch-stree:, Greenwich 

And of the principal [tahao warehous. mea and grocers throughout 
the kingdom. 

Bimpie haw pss £l each. containing an assortment, forwarded to 
any pari of the kingdo u on receip: of a post-otlice érder for the amount, 
Ir Lista forwa ded post free, om appleation to Rircuik and 
M CALL 187 Heunsdi-ch Lo don. 


Ve bei. 13, Old Burlingtu-street, Bond- 

street.—For LOss of TEETH c nut Me MUGGRIDGE, who 
doring the last year tacoveded in upweids of a thousand ca-es, in 
many of which other practitioner. bad eutirely fail dy and whose 
nvtmerous b autifed spec m ns on view have ben noticed with high 
spprobation by the © simes,’ ** Mo micg Chronicle.” * Herald,” and 
© Post’ as the nearest app: oach to p rection fu »rtificial t eb. com- 
dining Purisian sighsn ss with the utmost durability, defying de ec- 
tion by the clorest observer, mmaiving pertechy firm in mixstica- 
tion, and not requiring the extraction of stumps or any paintul overa- 
tion in the ad«ptaiion. As a gu-rantee ageinst risk no fee ex- 
pecte-uncil p-rfee' articu! and r-stor.d; and, tn 
order that the most economical may enjoy the advantages of his 

















, superior »yst’m, with pure gold and proper material, the following 


mod rate cuarges will be continued: —An u be pe 10 guineas: a lower 

pot, 10 guinens;. 9 full set of artificial teeth, 0 guineus: a single touih. 

s beret or ng, cleaning fs.0) — from ten til dive 
—13, 0 ld Burlington-strect, Bond. 








F DUCATION.—A Lady, Professor of a 
Pianoforte, a» of much experience in tuition, wishes ¢ 
ceive ONE or TWO. YOUNG LADIES to board — instruct in the 
usual branctes of learni: g¢ and no of 
private tuition and domestic comforts are he reby offered upon mode- 
Tat: tems. Address E H, Mr Seager’s, Shooier's-hill-road, Black- 
heath. 


A 1X-LES-BAINs, 8: VOY.—Season of 1851 

began on the ith of Mavr—Priveety Es abiishment—*plendi' 
Casino—First-rate Restaurant—leligtiiful Gard -m—fwo Magni- 
ficent Bauds playing every Day—Journey performed from London in 
Forty Hours, v.4 Varis. 


ICAKBORKUUGH, “Queen of British Water- 
s -P.«ces.”—SBARPIN'S, CROWN HOTEL, EsPLANABE, 


ing: 
contiguou to he ~pa Sands, Cliff-bridge. and Piexsure-Grounds Fa- 
miles wilfind he above extensive Keiablicbow nt "i 














OOD WINE GLADDENETH the HEART. 

—TROTTER’S UNIVERS+L SHERRY. 265. per doz-n, cash, 

bettlesinciuded Cash, Carriage frie withi: 5) mies, on receipt of 
P.O. order —' order —THOS, TROTTER, 18, I hilpor- laure, City. 


NFANT’S NEW FEEDING BOTTLES.— 


ioe My a simplicity, cleanliness, durability, case, and 
comfort to the Infant to feed from Bee my daily advertisement in 
* The Times " BuKNJAMIN ELAM. 196. Oxtord «treet. 78. Gd. each. 
Beware of imitations. Each is engraved with my name and address. 
A prospec’ us sent free. 


I EEViKS’ WATER COLOUR>. prepared 
» wich a mediom of pure wax in lieu of gum wh’ boc add. greatly 
© their rmanency, brilliancy, and sary flowing Tm 
REE % pur Cumberland Lead DRAWING PEN 1s 
anufactory 112 Cheap-ide. Lon’on. 














situa ed, amteak aan 4 spiendid view of be Gowan combining every 
comfor. and couven Tebie d Hove a Five ociock. Biliard 
(abe and Bachs in the house. An Omnibus and Cabs a: the Railway 
Station 
HE 13LE OF MAN 
HE ISLE of MAN, Six Hours’ Sail by Steam 
from Liverpool, 8cv.n from Duviin. and Twelve from Glasgow, 
deserves to be generally known as a WATERING-P ACE and Pr R- 
ANENT RESIDENCE ; no portion of her Majesty’ sdominions being 
more healthful, more beautiful in is sceuery. or more free from taxa- 
tion, There ave neither tarbour dues, :urnpikes, poor-raws, nor 
assessed taxes ; and the Juxuries, as well as the couvcniences, of lifs 
aro ‘tainabe at a cheaper rate than elsewhere. A Skeich of the 
Island, containing informatien, will be forwarded, On application 
(iuc osing one postage stamp) 8 5. ROGERS, Advocate, lela of Man, 
Secretary to a Committee «ppointd to call attention to the Island as 
a Wavering-Vlace, &c. &c., or, ty UC. MITCHELL, Rud Lion-court, 
Fleet-street, London, 


TU TUURISTS, LINVALIDS, AND FAMILIES. 
WESTON-SUPEK-MAKh, on ths GREAT WESTERN LINE. 
THKEK-AND-A-HALF HUUKS’ KIDE FROM LONDON, 

erry > > . . 
ESTUN-SUPER-MAREK, situated on the 
West Coast of England, UPEN TO THE ATLANTIC 
OUBAN, stands unrivalled as a heaichful Watering-Piace. 1 is built 
upor a dry sund. svil, The air is p-culmrly vovic, possessing a degree 
of mildaces without any reiaxing tendency. he town is prot.cted 
irom the uorth winds by a spur of the Mencip Hil.s, which ie beauti- 
fully and romanticaily wooded. The Beach is two miles in seng.b, of 
a firm Jevet rand, with every fachity Yor -afe sen-bathing. As a 
Wateting-Place, Weetoa affurds ail (he conveniences of a cuy, con- 
taining yuved echurche . Chapes, scbOUi?, hutceis, baths. siops, and a 
Wels eupphed dat y tarke , Wiilea, efiur villa aad other re-idences. 
commacding: al eXicusive view of the ecu, und the mountaineus 
wery of Souh Wales In the imacdiace vicinity are numerous 
ciures que Waiks and drives. aud within a short di-tance are the 
ciwbrnd Chedaar Calf-, Banweli Cave-, Voodspring Priory, Weils 
Cathedral, Giaetcubury Abbey, end many o:her places of Laiurai aud 
taro deal mticrest. Few pinces, indeed. present to the seeke: of p.ea- 
sure or of health more udvan.aze>, combining comtoit wiih ecunvmny, 
than Weston-super- Mure, 


EWELLERY.—DUDD BROTHERS, 40, 

Cornhiil, Mansiou-bouse side beg to solicit an wnspection of 

‘ucir extensive AS ORKTMENT of JEL ORNAMEN:5 and othr 

articles of jewellery. formong a si k of the chuicest make “A Dew est 

d-signs in Chains, Brooches, | Braceiets, How prarrings, &c., to be met 

with in tondon. W. and § in general. —40, 
Cornhbi-l- 


\AUTION. — H. WEATHERLEY, Confec- 
tioner, Sole Invenwr o HONEY DkOIS, &., mquests the 
Public to ask for the Kegistered Kec hive Kind, tue only genuine, as 
exh: bited in the Crystal raince, Cjuss 4. with other velicious Urops of 
my luvemion. Imitations of my Vrops, cailed VOU KLINS'S, can ve 
avoided by asking for WEA! Hib iLAY" 3, Stamped on cach Drop. 
sold by Grucere, © rd Y, 54, Theobalu's- 
road, Gray’s-lun.—Establi-hed “ise! 


OLGERS’ ‘ABLE CUTLERKY.—the dis- 
tinguished firm ot JUSEV'H K VGERS and SONS nus long 
been bonouree by the patronage of the KRuyal Fami y of England tu: 
their saperior Cuuery, each article of which i. warranted the bust 
of its class, Voth iu material ard finish. specimens of their variou 
productions form a prom. nent otjcct in the C ntral Avenue of the 
ureat Ealubitow, aud may be obtain d in every vaiety at th ic 
London Agents, DRANK, DAY, and Co, Cuties and Furusbing 
Jrouwmonugers we to the Monum.m:), Lenueu Bridge. 


. BAREGRS, AND MUSLINS 
EECH ry ‘BERRALL, 63 and 64, Edge- 


ware-road, ae DOW vil ling BU EXielis. Ve asso: LeDt of the 
av ve ane all of this season's prodsctive, and at greasy reaueed 
price. sd the convenience @ ladies in Lue CuunUY, valierns seni 
pest 
Auk iress, BEECH and BERRAL L, 63 and 64, Fdg -ware-road. 


N “CLACA and CO, 12, Luugute- Sirect, hear 
pi e St. Pawi's, resp cthuny evac.t on in-pee ivn of their 
LALIbs' UNDEK-CLOPHING, FKE NCH STAY 3, 
CHILD-BED LINEN, and JUVENILE DRE 5SkS, 
which, tor work, qualuy of materiais, and price, M. UC. and Co. feel 
assuied will secure tu them continued pationsge. Ladies’ Wedding 
Urders and Fore gu Uuifie on ihe sburt ot netics. 


LINENDKAPEKs TO wag ‘QUEEN. 
Esiablisbed in 177 
NFANTS’ BASSINET ks and BASKETS, 
and LADIES’ WEDDING and GENERAL VUTFI'S for 
HUME, INDIA, and the Colones are suppited by 
JOBN CAPPER oo wy, bag — LUNDON. 


under 









































Pp Fetal per The prices are economies, 


veriais anu 

BABY LINEN, of superior 
Pareels of £3 sent Sige ibe Rigdon, fee of nf sabes ‘carrings 
25, which may returned, SENT 
for RES on receipt of a Lundon reterence or money-order. 
LISTS, with PRICES, sent PUST-PAILD, 
=) xT? TK -; 

EAUTIFULLY PRINTED MUSLINS, 
caper and light ARIEL DRESSES for Summer — 
Se WELL and Co.'s Skirt-room contains ail the new Drestes and 
Robes of the se - 1000 made-up ivreses, with Jackets to matwh, 
in Tariatans, Printed Muslins, “ousseline de toe, Batistes, Lawns, 
and every tex ure adapted tu ibe warm weather. Especial attention 
is directed to 700 Eu. broidered German Lawn Dresses. ali 12s 9a + ach; 
500 Ewbroider: d Mus in Menties ard Jackeis, at 75 Sd each —Scwell 

and Uo., 44, 45, 46, Vid Comptun-street; 46, 47, Friuh-s reet, soho. 


Price 30+, sen, 

HE GREAT EXUIBrTiON.—A valuable 
newly-invented very smali power ul Waistova: pocket Giass, 
ihe size of a Walnut, to discern minute objecis at « distauce of fiom 
four to five mile, which is found to be imvaluabee at the Exhibiion 
and to Sportsmen, ( mulemen, and pers. TELESCUPES, 
p sees-ing such extraordinary powers, hat s m-, 34 inche-, with an 
extra eye- piece, wil shew distinctly Jupiter 6 mm ons, Savuros ring, 
end the Double ‘Sars. They supe reede every other kind, aud are of 
all sizes for the Waistova.-pecket, phooiing, Military pu: po~ s, &c., 
Upera and ree Giusses with Wonverlui powirs, & Mminuwe 
ouject can be cealy seen. from Ten vo Tweve miles distami.—lu- 
va 'uabe Qewly-invented premcr vii g Spec Aces, invi-ibe and atl kind 
of acoustic instruments for relief of extreme deatness.— M.sers. 5. 

aud B. SULUMONS, Opticians 39. A:bemarle-siree: Hocadilly. 


DJUWEK-LOOM CAKPETS, BRUSSELS 

and VELVET PILES.— the Patent Power-Loom BRUSSELS 

CARPETS, Manutactured by BKIGHT and CU., are now otfercd ia 

various qualities, and in great vorieiy of desigus. They are wweniy 

ome cheaper thaa any viber guods or equai quality ouered to int 
lic. 

















the Velvet Pile Car, ets, manufactured by the same patent process, 
are of extraordinary beauy, end of ctw very first quahty. 

‘They are offered fully twenty-five por cunt. below the price of guods 
of equal character, 

The Paient Tapestries area: admirable and beautiful article for Cure 
taius, Vortieres, b urnuure Coverings, & Cc. 

fhe Power-loom - seer Vervet Viies, and Tapestrics are well 
suited for fo-eign nin 


HIL:i, LONDUA; and 22, NEW BRKUWN-SiREET, MANCHESTER 


A MANDLSUME 

WATCH aud tine Guid Chan ompiete, ia a mM rocco case, for 
2D ius, AT SALL avd SUNs, Watch Mauuicta ers, 17 ad 18, Corus 
tid Phe Wateh os of the bortental © nsrecticn, and j welled in 
tuur h jes, wich fine wold dial aud beauttuliy engraved cases, wih 
which a writteu warranty is given rud twelve monias’ inal allowed. 
‘The chain is of ihe best quatity ibe above eb gant pre ents are sent 
With perfect security, per post, Upou the recerpi of aw order for ths 
amouw. Address, cal and Sons, Waceh Maaufacturers, 17 and 18 


Cornhill. if 
LEVER 








VUNWS'D 244 4 OSLLVER 
WAT) HES, and £10 1.. GOLD LEVERS. a he Manwacior, 
538, S.rand opposite Somer.e House arc warranwd not ‘0 vary m re 
than half a minuie pr week. The grea reduciion o price we adde 
= rivairy, eo her the Swie are utere or = ee oe. her —, 4 
adver at lower pri are were On recaip: of 
Pow: ~otfic. Order, payable to D JOHN JONES, for 44 Sa., one will ve 
sant free. Jones's Ske.ch of Wa:chwork, {ree for 3d 


XNRAND EXHIBiMUN of WAICHES, 
GOLD CHAIN». &c., at 8.3 and J. }}. BENSON'S MODEL 
CKYSTAL PAL ACE 16, Cor, bill. —Visitors to London will do well nd 
call at this acd ivspect Messrs. 
large ani beau iiul Seek of Gold and Silver Watebes with highiy~ 
flui-hed movemeuts four holes Jeweded, rich god dials, aud «vury 
improvement, at 44 lbs each, The same movemen's in silv. r cases, 
42.15 each. Airo, Benson's Stock of Patent Detmohed Gohi Lever 
ches. jewelled iv eight and ten hols, gold or onmmel ed dials, 
dvub e-backed go d cares at 48 Bs exch = Ditro, in si ver caves, iiver 
or en melied dials, 13 10s. each, Or ihe sbove Watches cen be had 
in hunts: g Cases for the extra charge of 15. and 42 Ys yo d and 8 iver 
respectivery Tie Mest, Ben~on have muc» enlarged .b- above pre- 
mises, which is now their pricipai ma ufactory for Watches ; and 
the above Wa:ches can pow be sevectcd from sixty diff reat patterns, 
at either of their Es:abiishmevis, Nos, 16 and 65, Corohill, A writen 
warranty given witheve y Watch for two years, and sen: carriage free 
wane pare of the United Kingdom, upon receipt of a Post-office or 
sorder. A Gold Watoh. with all the latest imp ovemeuts. ie. 
oun “dial, jowelted iu foar noles, maintaining power, doubie-backed 
= yee Ww hes wees prpasly 
ada a present, Devep t-uineas, atche ex, 
for India, . Be Labo Noa 16 and 63, Cornhill, N 
} with avy other bouse of the same or similar uame, 














| nent of these miserable afflictions. 





RAWINGROOM, LIBRARY, and 
DINING-ROOM ORNAMENTS, con isting cf a new and ele- 
g utasortment of Vases, Figures, Groups, Canilestick<. Obe i ks, 
beautiful ininid Tabl.s, "aper-weights, Watch-sten 8, &«, imported 
and Manufa tured by J TENNANT, late Mawe, 149, Strand, London. 


ANTECHMICON, BELGRAVE-SQUARE. 

—Th» Proprie‘ors of this Eatab i hment beg -o cal the atten- 

tion of vi.itors to ti Great Exh bition, and «he pu 5lic geveraliy to the 

immense stock of woll manufactured and sa-oned Firniture anowon 

sae at rearonable prices. The faurni ure is warranted.—N B. The 
1 Vantechnicon is within baif a mile of the Crystal l’alace. 


J MPROVED INVALID COT CARRIAGES, 
the greatest luxury and comfort ever intreduerd for Ieva.ids, 
being fitted up with the patent noiseless wh els. The» Carrir ges 
may be encaged On moderate te: ms for anv journey. upon application 
to HENKY KEADING, COACH-BUILDEK, 78, Marguret- street, 
Cavendish-square. 


ETCALFE and COS NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH-BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES. —The Tvoth-brush 
warches thoroughly into the divisions, and ci-amses them im the masi 
extraordinary menner ; hairs never come loose: is. Peculiarly pens- 
trating Hair- ry thy durable anbleached Kuwda brictles, 
which will not soften ‘ike sormmon hair. itnproved Clothes-brush 
that cleans harmicesly in one-third thutime. An immrnse Stock 
janine anbleached smyrna Sponges, at METCALFE, KINGLEY. and 
CO.'s only FE 30 one door from Holles- 
street. Metcaife's hones Ponrtentn Qa. . per box. 


r y a 
pe TOILET of BEAUTY furnishes innu- 

able proofs of ‘he high estimation in which GOWLAND'B 
LOTION is heid by the most distingui-hed pos-essors of brilliant 
complexi ns by retreshing its delicacy aud preserving the brightest 
tints with which beauty is adorned.— Robert Shaw. London.’ is on 
tre Governroent stamp. Price. 2+. 58 6d: quarts, &s 6d 


N ) MEDICINE for the CURE of ASTHWA, 

Consumption and Coughs, was ever attended » ith such <4 
and unfailing suco-ss us Dr, LU: OCK’S PULMONIC WAF: ks. 
every newspuper and periedical in the kingd: m may be seen teatinge 
nials of their we oa rful efficacy. They have « ples ant taste. igo, 
Dr. LOCOCK’S FEMALE WAFEKS. the best medicine for female’ 
Have a pleasant hihiorg Price 's 1}d. 2s 9d, and 11s per aie 


NFiRMARY for FISTULA and oth r + DIS- 
EA3Es of the RECTUM, Charte: house-squore, Lundon, 
Presid ni: The Richt Hon the Lord Mayor. 
Treasurer: John Macterman, Feq.. re >, TP. 
Chairman: George Glassand: man. Er q 
Deputy-Chainman: o— Griffith Fs Frith. Esq 
Bankers: Messrs. Masterman Mildred, owe nd C . 
Jan , Lombard-stree pane Coy 35, Nicholase 



























tal ad- 

The Gaaeniie e ae call uvon all whode igh: ia all 
suffering: of th ir tellow-creatures to assist, e:t or by cor 
the fa at ¢the general pu’ poses of the Infirmary. or ¢ 
bli-bed for the erection of an hospital to be appropriat d 


leviating the 
ntributing to 
‘© that esta< 
teothst - 
They have «he &ratification of 


announcing the following additional contributions: 








WHOULESA! & W ake Hou SES, 20, SKINNER-STREET. sNOW- | 


PRESENT.—A GOLD | 


Right Honourable John , Mart. 3 Barti ett, 
urgrove, Lovd Mayor, | Hopwood, Ju, cz Ht . , : 
President of the Cha- He dzkiuson, Mr = 503 $50 
Wed bast odsustns ab <o 019 0 m 22s 
ABC ps al a ete 2230 550 
Angell WS Ecq bythe 10 10 0 
Rig ht Hou Lord Mayor 5 5 0 110 
Anouymous tcugh Yr . q. 1010 0 
Frederick salmon, bk ut-Ger SirJames Law 
Hon curgeon = and Lushington.CB, VP. 5 0 0 
Founder of the Infir- MeCalt. n. J and R, Ee - 3 @ 
WMAFF cevrecccvcescce Madan. Capt, Stewa d.. 21. 0 0 
Anonymous Mark, H. Esq ......0.. + 550 
Baretxy, RE Mason, Mr ....... 330 
Layaton, Ch Masterman, Jobn "Req “ 
Beautt | MP. VP, Treasurer... 10 100 
B. Frane's Metoalf, T. Esq ......00 1 o 
riggs . Middleton Sir W a 
~~ v3 mae FO Stew. Misires, F ed hig hy ° : : 
hes vecsscceeees 10 0} Meon, Raword ~4 acd 010 0 
be pe Ww eteq, Siew 10 10 0 500 
Hurred, sire ation. Bart, 1°06 
MP, Steward........ 2106 
Hurrell, Percy. Eeq.... 10 10 ¢ 500 
Burton, Thomas, Eq 5 5 + woe 
© Bus cnndesccccccccecee = Gs x»2e@ 
Carian Mr Aliermar Patlerd, R. ae Steward 5350 
and Sheriff ........... § 38 t.barts, A G, 5900 
} Curtwrigh, Francis, EQ 5 5 tteope, Gaseral 500 
; Clarke, J, beq, Stewara 3 0 (| howrel, Kew EK 11¢e0 
Colch eter W G bsq t ib t | gowsell EP, Kag . lie 
Davis, Thomas, Jun, Esq 1 2 6) itussell, Rew Dr. steward 330 
lew, Mises Gar tine 5 0 O/} Sandeman G Kempt E. te 
East India Company, Steward. 4 200 
The Henourabic ° 0 10 10 
Elis, WR Eoq...... 0 30 ° 
Blwes, JM, Esq ssc. 2 0 1010 ® 
Fish, Witian., Eq.... 100 0 ie &. 
Poster, @ Holgate, Hqts 0 0 11? 
Poster, J ha. Eaq:.... -23 00 10 10 ° 
Freeh ad, J w, Bq 23? 
“Epa eR 10 10 0 -39°8 
om Right Hon ‘Lord 2 O 6} Civ, Wiliam Bq coc 1g we 2 
Chery, W H BQ. .neee § S 0] Vuieli, Mat hew, bq “+ 19 10 ° 
trey, R Alexender, 0] W in, Pic ard, F-q . ie | e 
G er. Phiiis BQ... 0} Wallen Johu Eeq.. 101 & 
Gaaats, F ks ® ©) Weleh Thomas bsq.. Ss 4 o 
Haines, Alfred, E mak 1 t ©} Wheethr, J a. Fsq «o. & § o 
Ua rio Wy Beg... 8.0 Of Wicccksou, Mins 4... 2, 106 


To the GF NERAL PURPOSES of the CHARITY. 















































Auxillary Society — on, R. Es 
founded by and formed > 008 “ = . 
of rewv.d Patients, lie 
colleckd in trifling li 
Sums, add... £31 10 0 , ae 
Bani-ter,J Fsq, 2 2 ©} Indermaan, —, Frq 11 : 
Biackmorre, H, hsq. 1 1 0) Jones. 'T, Esq .... Ww 10° 9 
Blunt, K. Esq. add. 2 2 0) Jones, W. Eq. od 200 
Boon Sebastian, E- q. ‘a lio S acey. JG, ' 29, ada ae ee 
Brook, Richard, Esq ..a@ 1 1 0} Law AS RI ee 10 
Br ok-, Richard. E» 5 5 O}L weon, —, i110 
Brooke, S Bendry “tea Letocster.G@ Onvell E aa 11° 
Steward.........006+ 2 2 Oj} Levin. E ie ae & 
Brooks. Benjamin 10 10 0 850 
Hrutton. K, bq....--++ . 2 ae 30 
Burbidge, Wu len 22.0 
Steward......+0+.++« w 0 110 
550 
aos ae 10 10 0 
230 +1058 
10 0 lo 
oe 
Of bgeey O6.566..42 os 
“ii * 10 0} Pat. Nathaniel, tag. ben ~ : 
Falkner, Edward, Eeq.. 1 0 © | Perceval DM, Esq,..8 110 
F udell.!., Esq. add.... 2 2 0) P syne, W, Eq, aad 50 
Fish, William, Fsq....a 1 1 0 | Roterts, 5, Eq ms i My 
Fisher, Jome-, Feq .... 10 10 © | Roweell, Rev E E. allo 
Fomer,G H Esq, add 500 Sandeman, GG) 
Foster, John, k+q. add 5080 3110 0 
Friend. A, from Lincoln @ 10 0/5 ail 
Friend. by Capt Madan, ‘ re ee 
eee 1 1 0} shuekford, 3. ae lle 
1 1 0] ~immous rc, _ . 110 
Simnuns Mrs. lio 
- 10 © 0] Slade. Ww, Esq. 500 
220 Smalipiece, Mrs 220 
1 1 © | Stabb, Ewen Eq. 230 
on ee anew g ALTE ie 140 
22e — WF, 110 
Grosuch, Richa’d, - 010 0 300 
Grubb, F, _— ae & we 
HGH vageseeee gl LOY ite 
Hammond. cK su + 21000 
darben, Mr W ie ne) 30006 
+ ply W.Egq .. 3.8 - lv 10 0 
Martridge W, Erq. - 1 t 0] Vivian Rev D:, add. 100 
21 © O} Walbancke, JB, &; 24. 110 
. 4. seee Lot 0) Watton Meare . * :i<¢é 
Hewland, —. Esq, add 1 1 Of} Weii-wisher ( ‘)-. 2300 
Hoare, M, Eeq soeseeeete 2 2 0 110 





Wr ght. G, beg.. 
BUILDING FUND. 
Amount before a@vercised..........eceeeees + £1268 146 



























Toe followin< form of beques is p-commended t 

og ieee who may tee : Pret edtoa aie t the nf i = _ 
ve ard Dopaoath « f uch pak timy persomal etare a may 

lawtucy be app ied for the hurpose, he sumo £— oth. Tafirmary 

for th ke lief fT toe Poor aff cted wit) Fistula and other Dimwases of 

the Keetuim, e tab ished la Locdon, whien shad be f tthe use and be- 

hefit of -ho sid infiuasry or ts Buildiwe Fund; and the name of the 

person who shall be treasurer thereof at ‘he time when the eal: * leracy 

as preter bea oot discharge to my x. ctitors for the sams. 

ubscripti ns Contiaus to be recel f rhe genera mre of 

Charny or Batwing Fun t by the eurer, at the Conking be ho ly 

Masterm in. Ml died, aud Co. 35, Nicholas-lave 3 or by the S the Seprecdey 

T. C. SLIMHONS, Raq. ag whe Charity, Churterhousvesquard > Qudos, 


ug Wud <— eet, m chty, 
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(Continued from page 102.) 
reconcile tastes. The exceptions, 
however, are, we believe, of small 
consequence; and if a little na- 
tural feeling has been excited, and 
a disposition to, perhaps, an ex- 
cess of liberality created, we are 
inclined to think that the trifling 
exception will confirm the general 
rule, and we will have to say with 
Shakspeare, “ All’s well that ends 
well.” 

We have last to mention one mi- 
nor inconvenience, which hag resulted 
from the same individuals being Ex- 
hibitors and Jurors. By the rules of 
the Commissioners such parties are 
precluded from receiving premiums ; 
and we are aware of more than one 
instance in which this will be doing 
injustice to pre-eminent merit. 

MARTINUS SCRIBLERUS. 


PR ee, 
SHS 


. 
“A, 


SILVER SALTS.—LAMBERT AND RAWLINGS, 


ye) 
bel) 


S03 





GOTHIC MANTEL-PIECE. BY 
WYNNE AND LUMSDEN. 

Messrs. Wynne and Lumsden ex- 
hibit a very fine specimen of oak 
carving, being a Maniel-piece for a 
gentleman’s mansion, whose arms 
are represented in the centre. It is 
a Gothic design, the merit of which 
is attributable to Mr. H. Crutton, 
the architect; and the execution 
shows some of the most careful and 
finished workmanship ever bestowed 
on this material. 


FIRE-PLACE. BY HOOLE 
AND CO. 

Underneath, we give an Engraving 
of one of the very handsome Fire- 
places of iron and or moulu exhi- 
bited by Messrs. Hoole and Co., of 
Sheffield. The design, which is of 
the Rénaissance period, is very pure 
and elegant, and the execution the 
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FIRE-PLACE.—BY MESSRS HOOLE, 


perfection of metal casting. We understand that it here ap- 
pears just as it came from the furnace, no file or implement of 
any kind having been applied to it. The spectator will not 
fail to remark the peculiar colour of the cast-iron portions of 
the work, which present almost the effect of bronziug, and 
which we understand is the result of a number of experiments 
made by this firm in the fusion of metals, whilst it is secured 
from oxidization by the application of a transparent fluid, which 
was suggested to them by Mr. Hunt, of the Museum of Prac- 
tical Geology. The discovery is new and useful, and can be 
extensively applied to objects of every day use. 


GOTHIC NICHE. BY LANE AND LEWIS. 


Amongst other very beautiful specimens of carving to be found 
in the Building Court is a canopied Niche, containing a statue 
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GOTHIC NICHE.—MESSRS, LANE AND LEWIs, 


of St. Peter, designed and executed in Caen stone, by Hen 
Lane and John Lewis, of Clifton, near Bristol. Besides the 
principal figure are eight others—those on the pedestal being 
three angels bearing a scroll, on which is inscribed the divine 
injunction, “ Feed my sheep.” Above are the four Apostles ; 
and, crowning all, the Saviour. The propriety of so intro. 
ducing the last-named may be questioned. The decorative por- 
tions are extremely well finished, and the general style of the 
work is highly creditable. 


SILVER SALTS. BY LAMBERT AND RAWLINGS. 


The silver salts, by Lambert and Rawinge, are of very fan 
ciful and appropriate device; the’dolphin in the one, and the 


_ Shell in the other, being both emblematic of the briny deep. 


They are, besides, very prettily executed, the workmanshi 
being of the highest order. , 
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